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Sester’s Picnic. 


“ Meet me by 





moonlight alone,”’ warbled Willie, the 


earroter, to the old gent who had a gold watch and chain 


whistled the policeman 


nd five hundred dollars in his pocket. 
‘* Come, 0 come with me,” continued the officer, who 
the thief off to the station house. @ 
e home,” vert f murmured the turn- 


“ 


elcome. weleom: 
cey, a8 he locked Willie up in a cel 


‘Behold how brightly breaks the morning.” gently 
, a8 early the next morning he 
narched Master Willie down to the Tombs. 

‘* Hail to the thief who in triumph advances,” blithely 
ang the magistrate, when he saw Willie brought in. 

we My boyhood’s home,” wailed the prisoner, as he found 
aimself domiciled in a cell on the third tier of the Tombs. 

‘* Thou art too sweet for me,” he vocalized, as he de- 
‘lined lpn ages neh ge nae . : 

“*Go where glory ts ,”” sang the judge in deep 
prot he sentenced Master Willie to six won on the 
{sland. 

‘I would not live alway—I ask not tostay,” was ren- 
Jered most piteously by the prisoner, who had longed for 


&@ razor Or & rope. 


SRN NN Nee et 


“The late Lord Kenyon was once listening very atten- 
pe in the Roli’s Court, to a young clerk who was 
reading to him, before several gentlemen of the long robe. 
the conveyance of an estate; and, on coming to the word 
enough, pronounced it enow. His honor immediately in- 
terrupted him : 

“Hold, hold! you must stand corrected; enough is, 
according to the vernacular custom, pronounced enuf’, 
and so must all other English words which terminate in 
— as, forexample, tough, rough, cough, trough, ete.” 

he clerk bowed, blushed, and went on for some time; 
when, coming to the word plough, he, witn increased 
emphatical voice, and a penetrating look at his honor, 
called it pluff! The great lawyer stroked his chin, and, 
with a smile, politely said: 

* Young man, I sit corrected.” 





A certain minister in Maine ascertained that a number 
tion had been seriously struck with the 
Bangor laud mania. Foon after, at one of his evening 
prayer meetings, he called on brother Allen to pray. 
* Gone to Bangor,” said some one. 

** Deacon Barber,” said the minister. 

“ Gone to Bangor,” was the response. 

* Squire Clark,” continued the minister. 

* Gone to Bangor,” was again answered. 

“Then,” replied the minister, “let the choir sing 
‘ Bangor,’ and we - go home.” 


We believe it is rare that editors indulge in a drop, but 
when they do, their readers are sure to find them out. 
A Syracuse cotemporary was called uw) to record a 
‘melancholy event” at a time when his head was rather 


1 | heavy, and did it up after the following manner: 


me! 


ase at once when 


wind » 





The 


** Yesterday morning, at 4 o'clock P. M., a man with a 
heel in the hole of his stocking, committed arsenic by 
swallowing a dove of suicide. The inquest of the verdict 
returned a jury that the deceased came to the facts in 
accordance with his death. He leaves a child and six 
small wives to lament the end of his untimely loss. In 


death we are in the midst of life.” 





A professional juryman at Troy, New York, when he 
gets on a jury, has a way of own of making it pay. 
He finds out the name of every party and attorney that 
has a case to be tried. He waits upon them individually 
and blandly requests the loan of a little money. As an 
assurance of his ability to repay it, he advises the parties 
that ‘“* he is on the jury,” and will return the loan as 
soon a8 the ‘court breaks up.” People anxious to se- 
cure the friendship of at least one person upon the jury, 
readily grant the loan, regarding it as a good investment 


| if it is never paid. 





When the body of the illustrious hero of Trafalgar was 


| put into a cask of spirits to be transported to old Eng- 


land, the bung accidentally fell out, and one of his lord- 
ship's fingers made its appearance at the opening. A 
seaman who had for some years served in the admiral’s 
ship, seized the hand, and giving it a cordial grip, at the 
same time wiping away a tear t glistened on his 
weather-beaten cheek, exclaimed : 

‘ Hang me, old boy, if you are not in better spirits than 
any of us.” iy 





In one of our Western cities, a poet met a friend of his 


“the | the other day, from New York. 


“Tam wfeetly delighted to see you,” said the artist, 
hrowing arm affecti ly around his friend’s neck ; 

“how es ore you going to stay?” 

‘“*T think,” said the poet, ‘‘ that I shall stay as long as 
my money inate.” 
}O, how badfy disappointed I am!” said the artist, in 
a tone of deep sadness; ‘* I hoped you were going to spend 
a day or two.” 








It has often puzzled us to discover how the ladies man- 
age to keep their infini reduced bonnets on their 
heads. e were enlightened, however, the other day, 
when, being in a store, a fashionably-dressed lady en- 
tered, and asked for a knitting-needle. It was handed to 
her, and she remarked—‘* My bonnet is coming off,” 
when she adjusted it, and then thrust the needle through 
the bonnet and through her hair, so as to skewer the 
bonnet safely in its place. Then, smiling and satisfied, 


| she left the store 


~~ 





** You are about to remove, are you not?” 

“ No.” 

‘* Why, you wrote up ‘ Selling off.’ ” 

“ Yes; every shopkeeper is selling off.’’ 

** You say, * No reasonable offer refused.’ ” 

“* Why, 1 should be very unreasonable if I did refuse 
such offers.”” 

** But you say, ‘ Must close on Saturday.’ ” 

“To be sure; you would not have me open on Sunday, 
would you?” 

‘ Large and “ Small,” “Empty,” “ Full,” and hun- 
dreds of other such words, expressing opposite conditions, 
are easily understood, even by the youngest. There are 
some peculiar niceties of the language, however, which 
sometimes bother children. A very young friend of mise 
had heard her mother frequently remark, ‘It’s a little 
cloudy to-day.” One day the mother, who was sick in 
bed, inquired what sort of weather it was. 

‘*O, it’s a great big cloudy to-day,” said Janey. 


Ho !—‘* Speaking of Toe’s press,” said Jones, after 
hearing Bogg's vivid di ption of i derful powers— 
‘I'm thinking that some of those fast fellows that un- 
dertake to drive fast presses as though they had no more 
feeling thau 20 many fast horses ;— shoving the cylinders 





, about, spattering the ink, and grinding out cords of 


newspapers at the rate of seventeen thousand a minute, 
will soon find themselves obliged to Hoe for a living!” 


an 





A bride of some months finding herself one evening 
alone with her spouse, was attacked by a severe fit of 
yawning. 

* You are tired of being with me, I presume,” he said, 
somewhat offended. 

** Not at all, my dear love,’ she replied; ‘‘ but you 
and I are now but one; and, to say the truth, I always 
get stupid when I am alone.” 


NN eee eee 


When Barney is told 
He was looking quite ill, 
Bill stuck to his habit of impudent joking; 
‘* That’s the difference,” quoth he; 
‘+ Betwixt you and me— 
That I'm looking il, and that you are ill-looking.”’ 
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THE SEER OF NIAGARA. 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 








BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“T tell you, mother, I would rather lie down in 
the grave than be the wife of Colonel Preveau |” 

It was poor Claire who spoke thus, as she sat 
listlessly gazing at the pearls Madame Moselle 
was displaying to her—Louis Preveau’s costly 
gift to his young bride elect. 

“Hush, hush, child!’ replied the dame; 
“you don’t know what you’re talking about. 
You ought to be proud of such a lover as the 
colonel. Look here, Jacob!” And she moved 
from the bed-room into the low dark kitchen; 
“shouldn’t you think a present like this would 
please any girl ?” 

‘Goodness gracious!” cried Jacob Hawk- 
stone, coming forward from the rude settle in the 
chimney corner, “I say for’t them gewgaws is 
harnsome! How Susan Maria’s eyes would 
shine if she had ’em! But la! she'll never be 
so lucky as your darter!” 

“There, child,” resumed Madame Moselle, 
drawing back into the other room, “you see 
everybody but you thinks you the moat fortunate 
gir} in the world!” 

bitter moan was the only reply ; 4 
from the casket, Claire walked back into the 
kitchen with an unsteady step. 

“Claire Moselle, I come ona mission of mercy 
to you!” cried a deep, rich voice; and looking 
round, the maiden saw a gigantic figure and a 
strange dark face, lighted up by a pair of mag- 
netic black eyes. 

“ Girl,” resumed the intruder, “I am the Seer 
of Niagara!’ Claire shuddered and shrank 
from him, for tales of his wondrous power were 
then rife in the backwoods of Canada. 

“Gracious me !” exclaimed Jacob Hawkstone, 
“if that aint the very critter I met on the age of 
the swamp last fall! It seems as ef he was 
bent in crossin’ my track, and I rather meet a 
dozen wild cats any time!” 

St. Orme heard his words, and said, authori- 
tatively : 

“ Let there be silence here while I commune 
with this girl, my own heart, and the three weird 
sisters, called the Fates!’ Hawkstone crept 
from the room, and Claire, whose system had 
been weakened by long anxiety, grew paler than 
was her wont, and gasped out: 

“Don’t, don’t, I beg of you! Leave me!” 

“Do not fear Paul St. Orme,” said the seer, 
in his blandest tone; “I have heard of you in 
your youth and beauty, and taken a kindly in- 
terest in your welfare. Long ago I cast a horo- 
scope for you. From the knowledge thus gained, 
I knew Allan Wilbur would try to win you, and 
set my will at work to thwart him! It was by 
my agency you were warned in the glen and on 
the fated bridge in the beaver meadow!” 

Again Claire started, and St. Orme went on: 

“The vow you then and there made has been 
a scourge to you; it would have been still more 
so, had you been permitted to keep it. Claire 
Moselle, let the past die out; make a grave in 
your heart and bury it, with no solemn chant, 
not even a prayer to hallow it; only one wild 
wish fur oblivion! Receive the blessings the 
present offers you, for blessings they are! 1 have 
looked into your life-book—shall I tell you what 
I saw there ?” 

He paused for a reply, but Claire made none, 
and he continued ; 

“Isaw you the wife of Colonel Preveau! I 
saw you moving gayest of the gay, and fairest of 
the fair, in circles graced by the flower of the 
French army,and the beauty and nobdlesse of 
Quebec—circles where plumes nodded, and costly 
robes rustled, and jewels flashed back the light 
of the tall candelabra! I beheld you walking 
hand-in-hand with the gallant Preveau, through 
paths of prosperity and peace; while Allan Wil- 
bur went staggering down to a dishonored 
grave !” 

At this juncture, the single word “ Dastarp !” 
was breathed in a tone of concentrated passion, 
and both Claire and the seer sprang to their feet. 
But nobody was to be seen, and St. Orme had 
resumed his, solemn discourse, and was again 
growing eloquent, when a shriek from the maiden 
interrupted him. 

“What is it?” asked St. Orme; but Claire’s 
lips seemed glued together, and she could only 
point to the door opposite. There stood Wild 








Will! A quaint otter cap had taken the placa 
of the wreath he had worn in summer, an! 
heavy blanket made of panther’s skins, 
draped over his tunic ; but his feet were bare, and 
he still carried that ponderous club; while 
crouched close to his heels was a black dog, ap- 
parently far more savage than himself. 

“Are you afraid of Wild Will, girl?” queried 
St. Orme; “even he is not strong enough to re- 
sist my pewer. See! I will tame him into lamb- 
like gentleness !” 

With perfect self-confidence, the seer advanced 
to him, fixed his brilliant eyes upon his face, and 
began the mystic circles and incantations which 
had been so effective when they met on the verge 
of the swamp, near Fort Oswego. But that sav- 
age nature was not yet subdued; for with one 
prolonged howl, Wild Will bounded off through 
the deep snow, his fierce dog following him. The 
gray wintry twilight was just coming on, and as 
St. Orme stood watching the barbarian’s retreat, 
a low laugh, like the gurgle of a mountain 
stream, half choked up with mosses and fragrant 
mint, rang out on the frosty air, a lithe form 
darted through the shadows, and the next mo- 
ment “ Morning Star” confronted him. 

“ Can the Seer of Niagara boast of taming the 
forest elk?” she said, ironically. ‘No no; 
neither shall he lay his spells on the maiden 
within the hunter’s lodge.” 

The magician’s brow lowered. 

“ Girl,” he muttered, shaking his clenched fist 
angrily in her face, “I can go nowhere of late, 
without finding you at my heels. How dare you 
taunt, and threaten, and defy me thus? Has the 
medicine man of your tribe given you some 
charm to guard you?” 

The proud lip of the Indian girl curled in 
scorn. 

‘“‘T bear no such thing about me,” she replied. 


THE MARRIAGE IN THE CONVENT. 


tap at the window; a tap 6 light that she fan- 
cied it must be some, ftray, half frozen bird 
pecking against the’ rad@ pane’ As she looked 
up, however, she saw the dusk face of an Indian 
girl peering in. She had met the forest maiden 
several times ; and though she did not know that 
she was particularly interested in her welfare, 
she smiled awelcome now. In another instant 
“ Morning Star” came tripping into the cabin. 

“Can the dark daughter of the wilderness 
warm herself at the pale face’s fire ?” she asked. 

“O, yes,” replied Claire, pointing to the oak 
settle which Jacob Hawkstone had vacated when 
so terrified by the seer. But “ Morning Star” 
sank down on the rough hearth, in a postare pe- 
culiar to her tribe. She sat silent till Madame 
Moselle, who was busily cooking her supper, 
bustled from the room on some errand ; then she 
turned to Claire, who stood leaning a. wust the 
chimney-jamb in an attitude of extreme dejec- 
tion, and said, sadly : 

“The hunter's daughter is changed, her face 
makes me think of the dead, her hands are so 
wasted I could almost count the veins under the 
white skin.” And with a mournful shake of the 
head, she took one of the girl’s thin hands, and 
held it up to the fire-light. The quick tears 
sprang to Claire’s eyes, but she did not speak. 

“The -pale maiden is sick,” continued her 
guest. 

“ Sick at heart,’ sobbed Claire. 

“ And I know why,” rejoined “ Morning Star,” 
“IT know Allan Wilbur; I have brought a mes- 
sage from him !” 

“Allan! A message!” faltered the girl, in 
glad surprise. 

With a bright smile breaking over her features, 
th: Indian girl was about to draw forth the 
precious missive; but at this juncture Pierre 
Moselle and his wife entered, with two sturdy 
back 





“T need none; but, Paul St. Orme, I r ber 
a grave in the wilderness, now piled high with 
the drifting snow. The great wrongs of her who 
sleeps there fire my brain and nerve my arm. 
Bat why do you linger here? Claudine La Roche 
awaits you on the brow of the hill yonder!” 

The next moment, with the agility of her race, 
she had bounded away, and St. Orme hurried to 
meet Claudine; who, as ‘‘ Morning Star” had 
said, was waiting for him beneath a group of 
stinted larches, which crowned the neighboring 
hill. 

Meanwhile, Claire Moselle was pacing the 
cabin in the wildest anguish. Cloud after cloud 
had gathered about her, till the path she was 
treading seemed to lead through a starless night. 
One brief week more and she would be Louis 
Preveau’s wife, and it would be sin even to think 
of Allan with the olden fondness! She recalled 
those happy hours in the backwoods, when he 
had won her love ; she thought of that memora- 
ble night, when, in spite of the mysterious warn- 
ings, they had breathed their betrothal vows ; 
she pictured him going on and on through the 
long reaches of the future, with the stern belief 
that she had been dazzled by the French officer’s 
wealth and position, and grown forgetful of her 
woman’s truth; she dwelt on the terrible isola- 
tion she should feel in her destined husband’s 
home, and her young heart bled. 

In the midst of these reflections, she heard a 





d Madame Moselle came to the 
fire to broil the venison which the hunter had 
brought home, and Claire began to think the 
friendly Indian would have no chance to deliver 
the message of which she had spoken. But 
“ Morning Star,” as it proved, was quick-witted 
enough to meet the emergency. At length she 
rose from the hearth-stone, laced on her snow 
shoes, and wrapped her thick blanket more 
closely around her. 

“* Morning Star’ thanks the hunter’s wife for 
having allowed her to sit here,” she said, ad- 
dressing the good dame, “and she would give 
her some little reward for herkindness.” At the 
door she left a basket of her own bead work; 





and she darted out, and after a brief stay came 
back, bringing two pair of moccasins, fashioned 
from the softest deerskin, and covered with elab- 
orate embroidery. One pair she gave Madame 
Moselle, the other she handed to Claire, taking 
care to whisper as she did so : 
“Inside this moccasin I have hid the letter | 
Allan Wilbur sent.” i 
“ God bless you!” murmured Claire, and the 
Indian girl hastened away. 
The handsome moccasins had quite won her | 
mother, and she was loud in her praises of 
“ Morning Star ;” praises in which poor Claire 
heartily joined. The girl went about her usual 
duties, but not before her gift had been carefully 
secreted in her own little room. She dared not | 


try to read the letter while the family were astir, 
lest she should be discovered. That evening 
seented intolerably long; but at last, one after 
another of the fireside group retired, and the 
house was still as asepulchre. Then Claire rose 
from her low bed, and noiselessly moving to a 
huge chest in which she had deposited the moc- 
casins, took them out. Her heart beat fast, her 
color came and went as her fingers tightened 
around the letter, which had been so adroitly 
concealed by the Indian girl. She would not 
venture to light a candle, but by the moonbeams 
which shone bright and clear through the window, 
she read as follows : 


“My own pear CrarreE,—From a dismal 
cell of the French prison at Quebec, Isend you 
this letter. ‘ Morning Star,’ the grand. daughter 
of a Huron chief, has offered to bear it to you. 
She is your friend and mine, and the sworn ene- 
my of him who is the cause of all our misery, 
Paul St. Orme. With tools which she provided 
for me, [ almost effected my escape during the 
second month of my imprisonment; but in some 
me | that villanous seer scented out the plan, 
and revealed it to the jailor. I was consequently 
doomed to a mere dungeon underground, and so 
heavily ironed that I could not now write to you, 
if the Indian girl had not by stratagem brought 
me a file, with which I have managed to work 
away at the manacles, till I can put them on and 
off at pleasure. 

“St. Orme has doubtless told you that I am to 
be exiled to France by the next transport ship, 
and such is the intention of my persecutors ; but 
God helping me, I hope to escape before that 
time. ‘Morning Star,’ and some of my other 
friends in the backwoods are laying plans to re- 
lease me, and I know your heart will bound at 
this tidings. For awhile, 1 was in terrible sus- 
pense with regard to you, for both the jailor and 
St. Urme tormented me by asserting that you 
had forgotten me; that you had learned to look 
with favor on Louis Preveau; nay, more, that 
you were his bride, and leading a very gay life 
in Quebec. But thanks to ‘ Morning Star,’ 1 
know, at last, that those stories are faise! She 
tells me you are pining tor me, and though ic 
grieves me to think of you as suffering, I teel a 
wild thrill of joy at the assurance that you are 
yet trae to your early love. Claire, Claire, from 
the depths of this grim old prison, my soul calls 
to you—daily, hourly calls to yon! ‘Take heart, 
dearest! Surrounded as we are with foes, I be- 
heve we shall meet aguin, and that too ere long! 
‘Morning Star’ says in the langaage of her 
people, that ‘before the moon of snow shoes 
wanes,’ Colonel Preveau means to make you iis 
own by the rites of the church ; but if our plans 
work well, I shall be free, and you will be far 
from the clearing ere then. ‘ Morning Star’ 
will tell you the rest; trust her fully, fullow ber 
directiuns, and I believe all will soon be well. 

“And now I say again, take heart ; bear bravely 
up against Colonel Preveau’s hateful attentions, 
and Paul St. Orme’s arts! Remember that 
strong and active friends are interested for us 
both! I can write no more, for the prison clock 
has just struck the hour of midnight, and I must 
secrete my writing materials and get on my irons 
before Coionei Dubois comes on his usual round 
Farewell, dearest, farewell! God guard you, 
and bring us both out of the snares our enemies 
have laid for us, and grant that at no distant 
day you may be the fair young bride of 

ALLan WicsBvr.” 


Claire. Moselle read this with gushes of joyfal 
tears blinding her eyes—read it over and over 
again; and then kneeling where the winter 
moonlight poured in a silvery flood about her, 
thanked God that his hand had parted the 
clouds which hung so dark and sullen in her 
life’s sky, and revealed one bright and beautifal 





star—that star which is never quite lost to the in- 
nocent—the star by which “hope, gentlest as- 
trologer,” reads pleasant prophecies for the 
future. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue vesper hymn, which had swelled clear 
and high through the Convent of St. Agatha, 
was dying away in sweet and solemn cadences, 
when two figures emerged from the sacristy of 
the chapel and knelt upon the altar stone. As 
they sank into this posture, the light of the tall 
wax tapers ranged around shone full upon them. 
Both were skillfully disguised—the gentleman 
as a hunter, with coarse jerkin, a cap that 
drooped low over his brow, a rifle and shot- 
pouch ; the lady as a blanchisseuse, or wash wo- 
man ; but the faces revealed as they laid aside 
their well-arranged masks, were those of the 
Count de Lascelles and Blanche Preveau! 

They had scarcely taken their places, when a 
priest came forward and asked, solemnly : 

“Son and daughter, what wait you for before 
God’s holy altar ?” 

“Good father,” replied De Lascelles, “ we 
have come hither to be married.” 

The priest h da few 
said : 

“Have the banns been published in our 
churches ?” 

“No, father” 

“Well, have you the written sanction of the 
lady’s parents ?”” 

“ Not even that, reverend sir.” 

“Who then takes the responsibility of this 
marriage? Who gives the bride away ?” 

“1!” responded a rich, clear, but broken voice, 
an@ the abbess of the convent stepped forward 
from the place where she had been sitting with 
the nnns during the evening worship. 

The priesc glanced at her in surprise. The 
face on which the taper’s light gleamed, was 
marble-like in its pallor, but very stern ; the dark 
blue eyes burned with a fire, which told that 
years of conventual discipline had not yet dead- 
ened the heart within; and the slight figure 
quivered as if it had been but an aspen leaf. 

“And you,” continued Father Claude, in a 
significant tone, ‘Jacqueline Agatha, Mother 
Superior of this convent, am I to understand 
that you hold yourself responsible for a secret 
wedding in a chapel, where no marriage rites are 
permitted to take place, save those which conse- 
crate the bride of Heaven ?” 


“T repeat it,” replied the abbess, her voice 
growing firmer, “Ido assume all responsibility 
in the matter. I am ready to answer for what 
may seem a daring step on my part, to our Bles- 
sed Mary and the fathers of the church! And 
why?! Befvre I left France, Blanche Preveau 
was @ pupil in the nunnery where I was a sister, 
and when she first came to Quebec, found a 
refuge within these wails, till the colonel could 
provide another home for her. She has given her 
heart to him who is now at her side, the Count 
de Lascelles ; but her father, driven, as he says, 
by some terrible necessity, has promised her hand 
toa man who is only too well known in the 
North—a man, at the mention of whose name 
little children tremble, and women grow pale, 
and even men shudder—Paul St. Orme, the Seer 
of Niagara.” 

An exclamation of surprise burst from the 
priest’s lips, and the abbess went on : 

‘Father Claude, I am not ashamed to confess 
before you and the whole sisterhood, that J am 
not yet dead to all earthly affection—that I love 
Blanche Preveau too well to doom her to such a 
living death as a miserable marriage. Shall the 
rites go on?” 

The priest bowed assent, for there was some- 
thing so authoritative in her manner that he 
dared not refuse her request; besides, De Las- 
celles was a name powerful in charch and state. 
Advancing to the railing of the altar, he was 
about to begin the impressive ritual, when a shrill 
ery rang through the convent; and glancing in 
the direction whence it proceeded, the little com- 
pany in the chapel sew Wild Will’s herculean 
form in the door-way. The next moment 
“ Morning Star,” the Huron girl, came flying 
past him, the tuft of plumes on her gracefal 
head dancing at every fleet step, her bright eyes 
dilated, her dusk face all aglow, her lips half. 
apart, her small hand outstretched as if to enforce 
attention! The priest began to fumble the leaves 
of his prayer book; the lovers who had knelt on 
the altar-stone sprang to their feet, and stood 
eager and expectant; the abbess drew back and 
grasped the railing for support; and the pale 
sisters pressed forward in the choir and nave to 
watch the new comer, 





, and then 
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“ Stop!” she cried, pausing in the midst of the 
group around the altar; “ Paal St. Orme has 





discovered your secret, he has struck your trail, 
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he is near! fly! fly! fly!” As these words 
echoed throngh the chapel, the abbess sprang to- 
ward the sisters, and with one imperative 
* away !”” scattered them to their cell-like rooms ; 
then pointed to a tablet in the floor. 

“ See,” she said, “that isa trap door! Open 
it—descend—the vault beneath leads to the 
church of the Blessed Heart! There I will.meet 
you as soon as it is safe to leave the convent!” 

It was but the work of a moment to lift the 
tablet ; then De Lascelles clasped Blanche in his 
arms, end leaped into the darkness below. The 
priest stole off; Wild Will and the Indian girl 
darted out; the abbess extinguished the tapers ; 
and when Paul St. Orme looked in through the 
arched window, he saw nothing to speak of a 
bridal past, or to come. 

“Foiled, foiled,” he muttered; “they have 
got an inkling that I was on their track, and 
how ?” 

At this juncture, a sound struck his ear. Was 
it the chime of the bell in the gray tower over- 
head? No; but a gush of mellow laughter, 
pealing down through the darkness. 

“ That is the laugh it so irks me to hear,” he 
muttered ; “‘ Morning Star’ is nigh; this is her 
work! Curses on her infernal meddling !” 

Again that sweet laugh echoed out; and now 
another, louder and richer, blended with her’s. 
Whose could it be ? 

“De Lascelles is with her, perhaps,” contin- 
ued the seer. ‘‘ Aha! they’ve climbed into the 
belfry; but I can scale the wall with the utmost 
ease. I shall have my lady-bird yet!” 

Suiting the action to the word, he scaled that 
end of the convent, and sprang to the tower, but 
nobody was there. As he stood muttering in his 
rage, the lithe figure of the Huron girl emerged 
from the shadows below, and moved warily along 
the street. 

For a time St. Orme remained in his elevated 
position, querying in his own mind whether it 
were best to arouse theabbess. At length, how- 
ever, he concluded he would make no hostile 
movement toward her in person, till he should 
learn something more of her agency in bringing 
about the secret marriage, which ke knew had 
been planned. Then, with extreme caution, he 
Jet himself dewn from the tower, and kept lurk- 
ing about. Hour after hour went by, the nun- 
nery clock tolling each as it passed ; the star-fires 


went out in the clear, cold blue sky, and the | 
morning broke over the bold headland, the water ' 


fall and the mountain heights, which make Que- 
bec the most beautiful city of the North. But 
the Seer of Niagara went hurrying through the 
streets with @ cloudy brow, for his search had 
been in vain ! 





CHAPTER X. 


Sprixc had come on, bright, fresh and balmy. 
The deep snows through which the Huron girl 


had waded on her errands of mercy, had melted | 


from the earth; brook and river had burst their 
cerements of ice, and were dancing on oveb rock, 
and through meadow and into wéod ; the disles 
of the Canadian forests were growing-green with 
verdure, and dead flowers had awakened to a 
glorious resurrection. But amidst this high car- 
nival of nature, Allan Wilbur was still languish- 
ing in the French prison. 

One day he had dragged himself up to the 
crevice in the wall to which we have already al- 
Iuded, and looked forth. He could see glimpses 
of fresh grass and blue water; and as he gazed, 
his heart fluttered like a captive bird pining for 
freedom. He had hoped ere that time to have 
been released from his bondage ; but no practi- 
cable scheme had yet been devised, for he was 
guarded with extreme care. Now, as his eye 
reved over the bit of prospect it could take in 
through the narrow aperture, he heard footsteps 
in the corridor—footsteps that he only too well 
knew heralded the approach of Colonel Dubois 
and the Seer. In another moment they had 
entered. 

“ Well,” said St. Orme, sneeringly, “ you be- 
gin to grow pale from long confinement, young 
man, and we all think a change of air, a sea 
voyage for instance, would do you good. The 
transport ship which is to take you to France, is 
rapidly being made ready—the captain hopes to 
sail with the first favorable breeze. Wilbur, you 
will be sent on board to-morrow !” 

The soldier could not repress a start as he 
listened, but he did not speak ; and Dabois, with 
an intelligent glance at the seer, said in the same 
mocking tone the magician had used : 

«* We thought the prospect would be so pleas- 
ant to you, Monsieur, that we concluded it 
would be best to remove you toa higher room 
than this, where you can watch the lading of the 
vessel.” 

Wilbur understood the subtle torture intended 
by thus making him a witness of the painful 
scene, but he nodded assent with as much cool- 
ness as he could summon, and replied : 

“As you please, colonel.” 

A few minutes afterward, he found himself in 
a cell every way as loathsome as his den under- 
ground, except that a small window commanded 
afull view of the harbor. This window was 
guarded only by heavy wooden bars; but two 
sentinels were stationed outside to keep watch of 
the prisoner. It must be confessed that his heart 
grew heavy as he found himself thus apparently 
ext off from all hope of escape; but he was too 
proud to burst into wild lamentations, and so he 
sat in moody silence, gazing at the stir around 
the ill-fated vessel. Wearily the day wore on; 
but at length he began to notice something fa- 
miliar in the keen dark eyes of one of the sentry. 
As he passed and repassed the window, this im. 
pression became still stronger. 
whole trath burst upon him—it was “ Morning 








Star” in disguise, who was thus keeping guard | 


over-him! The thought thrilled him with wild 
delight. He had not seen her for a week, but he 
now felt sure that she and her co-workers had 
devised some plan for his escape. Still, by what 
witchery she had managed to mount guard on 
that decisive occasion, he could not divine. He 


was puzzling over the mysterious event, when | 


she tapped on the window, glanced significantly 
at the transport ship, and smiled with such scorn 
as only an Indian can express. This was all the 


communication the prisoner and his very wel- 
come sentry had during the day. 

The sun went down beyond the Plains of 
Abraham, and the shadows of a moonless night 
gathered around Quebec. Morning came, and at 
an early hour the transport ship was ready to sail. 
The breeze had freshened during the few last 
hours, and her commander awaited only for the 
captive who was to be sent on board. With 
measured, martial step the regiment of French 
soldiery which was to guard him to the vessel 
moved toward the prison, the band wailing out 
the music of the Rogue’s March the while. At 
length they reached the prison gates, and the 
seer and Colonel Dubois rushied into the cell 
where they had left young Wilbur at midnight. 
To their utter astonishment they found it vacant! 
The bars which had protected the window had 
been cut away ; but there was no other trace of 
the means the prisoner had used in effecting his 
escape. Exasperated beyond measure, they 
rushed out upon the battlements where they had 
left two sentinels. Two men were still there, 
pacing up and down with military precision ; but 
they were not the soldiers Dubois had set on 
guard—they had taken the place of their com- 
rades at dawn. 

“And where are the scoundrels I stationed 
here?” angrily queried the jailor. 

“ Mon Dieu! I don’t know,” was the reply ; 
“eating their breakfast in the mess-room, 
perhaps.” 

In a paroxysm of indignation Dubois hastened 
thither; but Carl Jacques and Filipe Marset 
were not to be found. Meanwhile, the regiment 
waited at the gate—the Rogue’s March sounded 
on, and the French prison was thrown into a 
perfect furor of excitement by the intelligence 
that Allan Wilbur had fled! 

And how had the young soldier effected his 
escape? I think I hear the reader ask this 
question, and I hasten to answer it. Ere night- 
fall.of that decisive day in his destiny, the Hu- 


ron girl had entered the cell in her capacity of | 


guardsman, and said : 

“ Before the sun is bright in the east, you will 
be far from the old building where you have 
suffered so much—everything is ripe for action— 
after the jailor has gone his round, slip off your 
irons as you have many a time, and keep a close 
watch of the window!” With these words -she 
left him. 

Who shall describe the emotions of the pris- 
oner, as hour after hour of this long, long, long 
night dragged by. How every nerve quivered 
as the ruffianly Dubois inspected his cell! And 
when at last a solemn hush brooded over the 
gloomy pile, with what wild eagerness he gazed 


j and listened! Finally, the moment of deliver- 


ance came—a massive Indian head was first 
thrust into view ; then a giant figure swung down 
from the upper battlements as lightly as an ante- 
lope would bound from one rock to another; a 
tomahawk, wielded by a sinewy arm and hand, 
cleft the heavy bars, and the stranger said in a 
low tone : 

“ Let'the captive brave drop into the water— 
‘Morning Star’ says he has told her he can 
swim like a fish—let him swim along till he sees 
a canoe, steered by the fearless Huron girl.” 

Quick as thought the prisoner obeyed, and in 
five minutes more was cleaving his way toward 
a canoe which had just shot out from a shadowy 
cove. All at once he heard a plash behind him, 
and looking round, saw his deliverer swimming 
after him. Half an hour later they were dancing 
away as fast as the strong arm of the brave could 
impel the little boat—away to freedom and to 
Claire! 

When the morning drew on in its spring 
brightness, and the reveille of the French troops 
sounded, Allan Wilbur sat in a pleasant lodge in 
the wilderness, pouring forth his thanks to two 
persons crouched near him—the sturdy Indian 
chief and the beautiful “ Morning Star !” 

“f shall never forget the first moment I be- 
came certain that one of my sentinels was you,” 
said Wilbur, turning to the maiden; “my joy 
and astonishment were unbounded. But you 
have not yet told me how you managed to act as 
guardsman ; there must have been some witchery 
about it.” 

“Morning Star” smiled. 

«« When the old moon waned,” she said, “the 
old lieutenant of the prison guard was sent off 
on some other duty, and a new one appointed to 
the command. Carl Jacques was my friend ; he 
was, too, the foe of Paul St. Orme, and when I 
asked his help in thwarting him, he was reaily to 
give it.” 

“‘T should not have felt so hopeless when Du- 
bois and the rascally seer taunted me with a pros- 
pect of a long sea voyage, had I known this,” 
rejoined Allan. 

“No no,” said the girl, “I wished to tell you 
as soon as we had agreed upon a plan, but Carl 
laid his finger on my lips—he was sly as a fox, 
for fear we should be discovered. The jailor 
and Paul St. Orme talked with him before they 
dragged you up to the cell where you could see 
what was going on round the ship, and asked 
him if he thought it would be a perfectly safe 
place for you.” A burst of hearty laughter 
greeted this. 

“And he of course toll them it would,” said 
Wilbur. 

“O, yes. Iheard him say you were bound 
with such heavy irons, there could be no danger 
in putting you anywhere; but as they felt so 
anxious, he would see that a strict guard was 
kept on that side of the prisoner. They were 
satisfied, and hurried you into your new quarters 
—Carl and Marset, a sworn ally of his, took the 


| guard awhile; then Marset gave up his clothes 
Finally, the | 


and his post to me, and the cunning lieutenant 
took care I should not be found out by anybody 
but you.” 

The young soldier sprang to his feet. 

“Noble fellows !” he cried, “I must one day 
thank them for their timely aid. I hope no sus- 
picion will fall upon them, so as to bring martial 
punishment.” 

The Indian girl's lip once more curled with a 
smile which made her whole face radiant. 

“Do not fear,” she murmured, “ Carl Jacques 
and Filipe Marset have deserted—they will go 
no more on the French war-path !”” 





“Better and better,” retorted the soldier. 
“Heaven speed their flight! But, ‘Morning 
Star,’ what made the lieutenant such a foe to 
St. Orme ?” 

The Huron girl hesitated a moment, and then 
said : 

“Years ago he loved with his whole soul a 
lady whom the seer won away from him—a lady 
now known as Glaudine La Roche, and degraded 
into a mere ol the villain—” 

Here a quick, firm step outside broke in upon 
the conversation ; and looking out, both saw 
Wild Will lurking near. 





And where all this time was Claire Moselle? 
To review the events which had transpired in 
her life since we last saw her thanking Heaven 
for the hopes that had been aroused by Allan 
Wilbur’s letter, we must glance back into mid- 
winter. It will be remembered that on the night 
when “Morning Star” warmed herself by the 
cabin fire, Claire expected to be forced to marry 
Louis Preveau in one short week, if not rescued 
from her hazardous position before the appointed 
day. Meanwhile, the wedding arrangements 
“went briskly on. There was no end to the good 
cheer Madame Moselle was preparing, for she 
intended to feast everybody within twenty miles 
on that occasion. All the delicacies her hus- 
band’s skill as a hunter and her own as a house- 
wife could provide, were gathered in the larder 
of the little Canadian hut—the choicest game the 
woods afforded, delicious cakes and comfits such 
as only a French womea can concoct, and no 
lack of sparkling wine for the officers, whom 
Colonel Preveau had bidden to his rustic 
wedding. 

Claire’s wardrobe also received minute atten- 
tion, for Preveau was a fastidious man, and 
wished to present his bride to his friends, garbed 
as became her beauty and the wealth and rank, 
to which he should raise her. Fabrics purchased 
with his gold, and fashioned by a French modiste 
he had brought from Quebec, had been collected 


| in Claire’s dark and narrow bed-chamber ; their 


richness contrasting strikingly with the low, log 
walls, the bare floor, and the scant furniture. 
Colonel Preveau, who had stationed himself at 
a short distance, came and went daily, and he 
could not help noticing that Claire’s eye had 
grown brighter, her step more elastic, her whole 
manner more cheerful. This salutary change he 
attributed to her girlish interest in the festal stir 
about her, and the gay and brilliant life he had 
told her she would lead as his bride. But, ah, 
he was deceived! The stolen meetings which 
Claire Moselle often held with “ Mofning Star,” 
had wrought the transformation. Under the 
Huron girl’s tutorage she grew brave, and keen- 
sighted, and cautious; and while busied over 
those bridal robes, was secretly revolving the va- 
rious plans for escape which had been suggested 
to her. 

At length the appointed wedding day came. 
The ceremony was not to take place till evening ; 
but as soon as the ayn flushed the eastern hori- 
zon, the houseKold was astir, for ow the finish- 
ing touches were be given to the festal 
arrangements, and Madame Moselle declared 
that they should “find work enough to fill up 
every moment of time” ‘I'urning her attention 
to the larder, she directed Claire to see that the 
cabin was put in order, and placed Jacob Hawk- 
stone and his daughter, who had kindly offered 
their help, under her supervision. But the good 
dame was too much absorbed in her toil and self- 
gratulation to heed the significant glances which 
passed between the backwoodsman and Claire, 
or their fragmentary talk, which was sometimes 
uttered in a very low tone. 

“Look here, mother,” at length said the bride 
elect, taking down a quaint mirror which hung 
against the wall, “this old thing is so shabby 
I’ve a great mind to puta wreath round it—a 
wreath of evergreen and pigeon-berries is pretty, 
you know.” 

“Yes yes,” called the dame from the larder, 
«Jacob will go out and get you some.” 

But at that moment, Hawkstone affirmed that 
he must go on an errand he had promised to do 
for neighbor Moselle, and Claire said she would 
get the vines herself. Her mother did not ob- 
ject, and with her heart beating quick, Claire 
tied on her hood and cloak, and arranged her 
stout snow shoes. Once she started, and then 
drew back, and stood gazing at Madame Moselle. 
The woman did not understand that yearning, 
wistful look, and said, carelessly : 

“Why, child, what are you staring at me so 
for ?”” 

“You are very handsome yet,” rejoined the 
girl. 

“T was called handsome when I was as young 
as you, and stood up to be married to Pierre; 
but life here in the backwoods has made me grow 
old early. There, there, my girl, don’t loiter 
when there is so much to be done, and the sun is 
getting low—go along and hurry back !” 

Claire could not suppress the impulse to throw 
her arms around the woman’s neck, and kiss her 
still blooming cheek. 

“Why, what do you mean ?” asked her mother. 

The girl hesitated and colored, but she did not 
betray her secret. 

“0,” she said, sorrowfully, “I would a thou- 
sand times rather stay with you in the clearing, 
than be Colonel Preveau’s wife.” 

“Hush ! hush!” rejoined the dame, “ you will 
think better of it by-and-by !” 

The next moment Claire Moselle was gone. 
With a quick step she glided over the glittering 
snow toa cedar swamp, where she had often 
found the evergreen and the bright pigeon-berry. 
Bat it was not these she sought now—some other 
purpose nerved her frame and fired her soft eye. 
At length she started, for she had espied a track 
in the snow—a track which had come in a cireu- 
itous direction from the clearing to the swamp. 
Bending down, she examined it closely. 

“ That must have been made by Jacob Hawk- 
stone’s heavy boot,” she said half audibly, and 
moved on ata more rapid pace. The slightest 
sound—the rustling of adry leaf, the crackling 
of underbrush, the wary step of a fox stealing 
into the gloomy swamp like herself, would thrill 
every nerve ; for she feared lest at the next turn 
she should meet the dreaded St. Orme. As soon 





as the smoke of the huts in the clearing was out 


of sight, Hawkstone joined her ; his compassion 
for her misfortunes had made him her friend, and 
he was now a strong ally. They scarcely spoke 
as they proceeded, for to the excited girl the 
silent wood seemed to have ears. For half an 
hour they had journeyed in company, when her 
keen eye caught sight of another track. Both 
and Hawkstone paused and looked earnestly at 
it. 

“Tis Wild Will’s,” said the pioneer; “I 
could swear to it!” But Claire Moselle neither 
started nor shrieked, for she had lost her old fear 
of the savage. She knew that the Indian girl's 
beauty and grace had wrought so powerfully on 
the forest monarch, that he was her friend and 
had learned to understand her. “ Morning Star” 
had given her a hint that he might assist in her 
escape, and therefore the footprint in the snow 
seemed like a kindly face. A few moments af- 
terward she heard a shrill cry, and Wild Will 
swung himself down from the spreading branches 
of acedar. He cast an intelligent glance at the 
girl, and pointed into the depths of the swamp. 
Claire nodded assent, and the three pressed on 
together ; the savage keeping in advance, and 
swinging back the thick boughs and masses of 
brown vines that impeded their progress, with the 
strength of a giant. Finally, however, the 
mazes of the swamp grew more intricate, and 

aire’s dainty feet were bruised against sharp 
stones, and her hands torn by briers. She couid 
not repress a shriek of pain, and turning toward 
her drooping figure, Wild Will seemed to under- 
stand her distress. He lifted her in his arms 
and bore her on, on, on, so fast that Hawkstone 
was sometimes left far, far, far behind. But at 
length they reached a frozen river. This they 
crossed, and found themselves at the base of a 
lofty cliff. Wild Will now placed the girl gently 
on her feet, and pushed back a heavy stone. As 
he did so, an aperture was revealed. He entered, 
beckoning Hawkstone and Claire to follow. In 
another instant they were in a large and beauti- 
ful limestone cavern. Piles of the richest skins 
were heaped around, bows and arrows hung 
against the wall, a bright fire burned in the 
centre, and about it were grouped “ Morning 
Star” and several other Indians of stately 
presence. 

“You have come, then ; the hunter’s daughter 
has come !” cried the Huron, springing forward 
as Claire approached. 

A murmur of applause ran through the Indian 
group ; and joining hands, they began a fantas- 
tic war-dance round the fire, Wild Will moving 
through its measures with a manly grace, which 
excited the admiration of all; while Claire and 
Jacob Hawkstone stood looking on in silent 
wonder. The pioneer dared not linger long, 
however, for it was necessary that he should re- 
turn to the cabin. As he emerged from the 
cave, he saw “ Morning Star” holding a fine 
black horse close by. # 

“Mount him,” she said, “ and hasten back to 
the clearing—just before you get within sight of 
the hunter’s lodge, tie his bridle to a tree and go 
on afoot yourself—I shall ride after you, and 
will take care of the horse.” 

Hawkstone was glad to obey; he sprang to the 
animal’s back, crossed the river, and plunged 
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rs BY PANNY BELL. 
The dream on the pillow 
That flits with the day, 
The leaf of the willow 
A breath wears away. 


The dust on the blossom, 
The spray on the sea; 
Ay—ask thine own bosom! 

Are emblems of thee. 


When I trast the dark waters, 
And tempests are near, 

List the blue sea's false daughters, 
And think not on fear,— 


O, then I'll believe thee 
As once I believed, 

Nor dread thou’lt deceive me 
As thou hast deceived. 


When the rose blooms at Christmas, 
T’ll trust thee again; 

Or the snow falls in sammer,— 
But never till then! 
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THE AVENGER OF AUMALE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





Towarps evening on a summer day, in the 
year 179-, just as the drum was beating fora 
change of guard at the street corners and gates 
of the town of Aumale, a stranger indifferently 
mounted and somewhat travel-stained, appeared 
at the principal entrance, and demanded admit- 
tance. The sentinel instantly brought his mus- 
ket to the present, and addressed him somewhat 
roughly, as follows : 

“Stand back, comrade, and answer a few 
questions. In the first place, give the counter- 
sign.” 

“ Countersign ?” the other repeated, with a 
slight accent of surprise. 

“ Ay, man, that was my word. You've heard 
of such a name, I’ll be bound; for I see about 
thee a military air, which tells me that at some 
time thou hast certainly followed the drum.” 

“Do you know me?” the stranger demanded, 
with a slight start. 

“ Know thee, man? By my musket, no,” the 
loquacious guard replied—who, by the way, was 
a powerfally built man of middle age, bronzed 
and bearded, and who, in after years became 
one of Napoleon’s veteran g di “T know 
no more of thee, than of a dozen other vagabonds 
who have tried to pass me to-day, and have suc- 
ceeded no better than thou art likely to. What 
assurance have I that you are not some royalist 
spy?” 

The stranger bit his lips with an air of vexa- 
tion, as he rejoined : 

“A that matter, sir guard, I can assure 
you that your suspicions are wholly wi 
founda’ Kam an honest man—a republican, 
if that will serve to quiet your misgivings—and 
as great a hater of the aristocrats as yourself. 











into a dense wood. He had not gone more than 
half a mile before he perceived the Huron girl 
following him, and when he reached the verge of 
the forest, and saw the smoke of Moselle’s cabin 
curling up into the twilight sky, he left the horse 
as she had directed, and hurried on. He found 
the hunter’s home in a perfect tumult on account 
of the prolonged absence of Claire. Moselle had 
just come in, and was sharply reprimanding his 
wife for having allowed her to go out alone; the 
little boys were sobbing aloud, and the neighbors 
who had gathered thus early to the wedding, ran 
to and fro, exchanging questions and casting 
eager glances from the door and windows. 
Colonel Preveau had not yet arrived, and the 
hunter declared he felt ash d to meet him. 

“‘What’s the matter?’ asked Jacob Hawk- 
stone, as he strode in. 

“Matter enough!” cried Moselle, angrily ; 
“here we’ve got everything ready for the wed- 
ding, and the bride is missing. Her mother let 
her go into the bush afver some evergreen about 
three o’clock, and she aint got back !” 

“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed the back- 
woodsman, “‘ why the poor thing must ha’ got 
lost, or what’s wuss, been carried off by the In- 
jins! How I should feel if it was my darter, 
now! Idon’t blame ye for bein’ worried about 
her! It’s tough to git bewildered in the bush, 
and tougher yit to be captured by some of them 
ere pesky red-skins.” 

“ So ’tis, father,” said the buxom Susan Hawk- 
stone, coming forward ; “do you really think 
any sich thing has happened to her ?” 

“No,” interposed the hunter, roughly, “I 
don’t! She’s been out in the woods time and 
again, and never got lost before. I ’bleve she’s 
run away !” 

“The land’s sake!’ said Hawkstone; 
“neebor, you’re stark mad, aint ye? What 
could she want to do that ere for, when she’s just 
gwine to be married to a rich French officer, and 
have everything heart could wish right to her 
hand ?” 

Pierre Moselle hesitated ; for he had fondly 
dreamed that thus far the compulsory steps used 
to bring about Claire’s marriage, were known 
only to those most intimately concerned in the 
affair. 

“ Why,” he stammered, “Claire fancied her- 
self in love with that young scamp of a Wilbur, 
who joined the colonists almost a year ago, and 
didn’t want to be Colonel 1’reveau’s wife.’’ 

“ You don’t say !” ejaculated Jacob ; “ gals do 
run 0’ strange notions !”” 

At this juncture, a chorus of voices from the 
group stationed at the window, cried : 

“Colonel Preveau has come, and a dozen of 
his brother officers, too !”’ 

** Mon Dieu!” what shall I say to him?” fal- 
tered the dame, sinking into a chair, and wring- 
ing her hands in the deepest distress. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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My busi here, is with the commander of the 
garrison—Colonel Duprez, is it not ?”’ 

“Right, monsieur,” the soldier answered, 
rather more respectfully. 

“ You see I am acquainted with him. More 
than this, I have something to communicate 
to him which may be of importance. Still, if 
it you persist in refusing me admittance, I shall 
be compelled to depart without seeing him.” 

“ By no means, monsieur; you shall go now 
of acertainty. Be pleased to consider yourself 
under arrest. Dismount, and don’t move from 
that spot, or the consequences may be un- 
pleasant.” 

The guard coolly examined the flint and 
priming of his musket, and continued to pace 
backward and forward before the gate, narrowly 
watching his newly-made prisoner. The latter, 
far from appearing disconcerted at this sudden 
change of affairs, stood unconcernedly in the 
position indicated, and evinced not the slightest 
symptom of fear. 

“ This is well,” he remarked. 
see the colonel.” 

“ Most certainly, if he and you live another 
twenty minutes.” 

“ And then you will know that I am no spy.” 

“I hope to, monsieur. However, we shall 
soon see.” 

“And in the mean time, soldier of the 
republic—” 

“Plain Andre Descartes,’ the other inter- 
rupted, sturdily. 

“ Well, then, citizen soldier, Andre Descartes, 
will you have the goodness to inform me how it 
happens that I find this good town of Aumale 
under military law, and in a state of siege?” 

“In a moment you shall be gratified. Here 
comes the relief, and we will now repair to the 
barracks. Countersign, soldier of the republic?” 

“France without aristocrats,” was the reply 
from the relief guard, who had just come up. 

“Right, and now, monsieur, be pleased to 
come with me. Walk by my side, or some of 
our fellows may pounce upon you for a suspi- 
cious personage.” 

The stranger scrupulously obeyed, remarking : 

“ Your streets seem to be filled with troops. 
Why is the town so largely garrisoned ?” 

“ The royalists, pest take them, are very nu- 
merous,” the soldier replied, scowling. ‘“ We 
must watch them closely, or they would do 
much mischief. As it is, hardly a day passes 
without a round dozen of them being seized and 
stowed in the guard-house. So you see why the 
town is under strict martial law. The colonel 
has everything in his hands.” 

“ He is acting under orders of the Directory ?” 
the prisoner queried. 

“ Certainly ; but here we are at the barracks. 
Follow me—this way, to the left. Here are the 
colonel’s quarters.” 

Giving the word to the sentinel who stood at 
the open door, Andre Descartes entered with his 
prisoner. Two persons were seated in the 100m, 
both of whom looked up as the door opened 
One was asomewhat stern-looking man, habited 
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were of an iron gray shade, and his face 
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head in confi This y ime was q 
ly destroyed by the stern voice of Co 
Dupres : 


“ What now, Andre? Whom have we hc 

“IT don’t know, commander,” Andre re; 
with a military salute, “but he insisted 
seeing you, therefore I have brought Jim a 
He has communicated with no one.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the officer, tarning inst. 
to the stranger, “ who and what are you f” 

“T expected to be recognized,” the mar 
plied, ‘but I remember that ten years 
made some alteration in my face and fi; 
My name is Jean Gouvionne.” 

Colonel Duprez repeated the name with m 
surprise. 

“Thave a nephew who is so called, but | 
impossible that—” 

“Not at all, my dear uncle; Iam both . 
Gouvionne and your nephew. Do you not 
ognize met” 

“This is indeed a surprise,” Duprez 
claimed, grasping the other heartily by 
hand. “By the mass, Jean, but you | 
changed; you have inches enough, ay, : 
whiskers and mustachios for that matter, 
make a noble grenadier, If you will join 
regiment, you shall have a lieutenant’s com: 
sion tomorrow. What say you, Joan, will 
take it? These are troublous times, and 
republic needs stout hearts and willing han: 

“ By-and-by, uncle; give me a few day 
rest and recruit myself, and I will gladly join 
good cause.” 

The inquisitive eyes of Jean Gouvionne tui. 
again towards the young girl, which Col 
Duprez observing, he immediately called 
forward. 

“Come hither, Jacqueline, and salute 5 
cousin. This is Monsieur Jean Gouvic 
whom you have often heard me speak of to : 
and others. Thou shalt perhaps have hiv 
a husband, my girl, should he become a ge: 
of the republic. Madame Jacqueline Gouvi. 
—of a truth, that bas a noble sound. Hov. 
you like it, my daughter ?” 

Blushing and pouting at these half-bante: 
words, Jacqueline gave her hand to her cou 
and murmured a few inarticulate words of 
come. Nevertheless, she was not for a mov. 
deceived in the character of the man before 
There was a certain boldness in his air and , 
ner which repelled her at first sight, and a» 
observed his countenance longer, was 
more unfavorably impressed. eyes 5 
small, gray and restless, and in their q: 
glances there seemed constantly something 
vindictive nature. The remainder of his 
tures were strangely coarse and sensual, anc 
whole face was sallow in hue. Still, notw 

ding his unfi ble app » hist 
frank manner and speech seemed to have 
possessed Colonel Duprez at first sight, 
strongly intluenced him in his favor. M 
persons, too, see with different eyes, and \ 
appeared rough and repalsive to the eritical 
of the fair Jacqueline, might be naturally 
pected to seem otherwise and more favoral 
the military eye and estimation of her fathe 

“Tam happy to meet my fair cousin Ja 
line,” Jean Gouvionne remarked, toning 
the natoral harshness of his voice as muc! 
possible. “Let me hope that we shall be 

friends and loving cousins.” 

* Nay—Monsicur Jean must wait,” Jac. 
line replied very decidedly, with a somewhat 
bidding expression upon her face. “ We: 
try our acquaintances before we call them fric 
And now monsieur will excuse me for 
present.” 

With these words Jacqueline glided qui 
from the room. There was an expressiv 
annoyance upon the face of Jean Gouvionn 
he followed her with his eyes, during the 
tinuance of which he looked far from ami: 
The rigid muscles around the mouth of Cul 
luprez relaxed into an amused smile, an 
hastened to say, soothingly : 

“ You'll like her none the worse for her b 
wardness by-and by, Jean, She seems to 
no great fancy to you at first sight; but r 
mind, my boy, she's well worth the winn 
Prove yourself a good man and a brave sol 
and you'll soon find favor in her eyes, as we 
mine.” 

This language had the effect of putting 
Gouvionne into an unusual good humor, a: 
the course of the conversation which follows 
sueceeded in working himself well into 
good graces of hie uncle. He was evid 
gratified at discovering that the latter se« 
already to regard him as the future busha 
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The dream on the pillow 
That flits with the day, 
The leaf of the willow 
A breath wears away. 


The dust on the blossom, 
The spray on the sea; 
Ay—ask thine own bosom! 

Are emblems of thee. 


When I trast the dark waters, 
And tempests are near, 

List the blue sea’s false daughters, 
And think not on fear,— 


O, then I'll believe thee 
As once I believed, 

Nor dread thou’lt deceive me 
As thou hast deceived. 


When the rose blooms at Christmas, 
T’ll trust thee again; 

Or the snow falls in summer,— 
But never till then! 
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HE AVENGER OF AUMALE. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Towarps evening ona summer day, in the 
ir 179-, just as the drum was beating for a 
inge of guard at the street corners and gates 
the town of Aumale, a stranger indifferently 
vanted and somewhat travel-stained, appeared 
the principal entrance, and demanded admit- 
ice. The sentinel instantly brought his mus- 
t to the present, and addressed him somewhat 
ighly, as follows : 
“Stand back, comrade, and answer a few 
‘estions. In the first place, give the counter- 
2,7? 
“« Countersign ?” the other repeated, with a 
zht accent of surprise. 
‘« Ay, man, that was my word. You’ve heard 
such a name, J’ll be bound; for I see about 
’e a military air, which tells me that at some 
1e thou hast certainly followed the drum.” 
“Do you know me?” the stranger demanded, 
th a slight start. 
“Know thee, man? By my musket, no,” the 
juacious guard replied—who, by the way, was 
owerfally built man of middle age, bronzed 
1 bearded, and who, in after years became 
2 of Napoleon’s veteran g di “T know 
more of thee, than of a dozen other vagabonds 
o have tried to pass me to-day, and have suc- 
‘ded no better than thou art likely to. What 
urance have I that you are not some royalist 


ya 





The stranger bit his lips with an air of vexa- 
n, as he rejoined : 
“A that matter, sir guard, I can assure 
n Ube yor suspicions are wholly without 
indattin, Jam an honest man—a republican, 
that will serve to quiet your misgivings—and 
great a hater of the aristocrats as yourself. 
'y business here, is with the commander of the 
rrison—Colonel Duprez, is it not?” 
“Right, monsieur,” the soldier answered, 
‘her more respectfully. 
“ You see Iam acquainted with him. More 
in this, I have something to communicate 
him which may be of importance. Still, if 
you persist in refusing me admittance, I shall 
compelled to depart without seeing him.” 
‘« By no means, monsieur; you shall go now 
acertainty. Be pleased to consider yourself 
der arrest. Dismount, and don’t move from 
it spot, or the consequences may be un- 
vasant.” 
The guard coolly examined the flint and 
‘iming of his musket, and continued to pace 
ckward and forward before the gate, narrowly 
itching his newly-made prisoner. The latter, 
: from appearing diseoncerted at this sudden 
ange of affairs, stood unconcernedly in the 
‘sition indicated, and evinced not the slightest 
mptom of fear. 
“ This is well,” he remarked. 
» the colonel.” 
“‘ Most certainly, if he and you live another 
enty minutes.” 
“ And then you will know that I am no spy.” 
“I hope to, monsieur. However, we shall 
on see.” 
“And in the mean time, soldier of the 
public—” , 
“Plain Andre Descartes,” the other inter- 
pted, sturdily. 
“ Well, then, citizen soldier, Andre Descartes, 
\L you have the goodness to inform me how it 
ppens that I find this good town of Aumale 
der military law, and in a state of siege ?” 
‘In a moment you shall be gratified. Here 
mes the relief, and we will now repair to the 
rracks. Countersign, soldier of the republic ?” 
“France without aristocrats,” was the reply 
»m the relief guard, who had just come up. 
“Right, and now, monsieur, be pleased to 
me with me. Walk by my side, or some of 
: fellows may pounce upon you for a suspi- 
us personage.” 
The stranger scrupulously obeyed, remarking : 
“Your streets seem to be filled with troops. 
hy is the town so largely garrisoned ?” 
“ The royalists, pest take them, are very nu- 
rous,” the soldier replied, scowling. ‘“ We 
ist watch them closely, or they would do 
ich mischief. As it is, hardly a day passes 
hout a round dozen of them being seized and 
wed in the guard-house. So you see why the 
nis under strict martial law. The colone! 
s everything in his hands.” 
‘ He is acting under orders of the Directory ?” 
prisoner queried. 
‘Certainly ; but here we are at the barracks. 
low me—this way, to the left. Here are the 
onel’s quarters.” 
viving the word to the sentinel who stood at 
open door, Andre Descartes entered with his 
soner. Two persons were seated in the room, 
ch of whom looked up as the door opened. 
e was a somewhat stern-looking man, habited 
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in fall, military dress. His hair and whiskers 
were of an iron-gray shade, and his face was 
seamed and wrinkled, but his bearing was 
strictly military, and his movements lacked noth- 
ing in vigor. The other occupant of the room, 
who was seated on a camp-stool by his side, was 
a female, a handsome, coquettishly dressed bru- 
nette, who seemed the very personification of a 
soldicr’s daughter. Her dark brown eyes rested 
inquiringly upon the stranger, as he advanced 
under the charge of Andre, and the glance was 
quickly returned by one of undisguised admira- 
tion, which caused the maiden to turn away her 
head in confusion. This pantomime was quick- 
ly destroyed by the stern voice of Colonel 
Duprez : 

“ What now, Andre? Whom have we here t” 

“T don’t know, commander,” Andre replied, 
with a military salute, “but he insisted upon 
seeing you, therefore I have brought along. 
He has communicated with no one.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the officer, turning instantly 
to the stranger, “ who and what are you ?” 

“T expected to be recognized,” the man re- 
plied, “but I remember that ten years have 
made some alteration in my face and figure. 
My name is Jean Gouvionne.” 

Colonel Duprez repeated the name with much 
surprise. 

“T have a nephew who is so called, but it is 
impossible that—” 

“Not at all, my dear uncle; Iam both Jean 
Gouvionne and your nephew. Do you not rec- 
ognize me?” . 

“This is indeed a surprise,” Duprez ex- 
claimed, grasping the other heartily by the 
hand. ‘By the mass, Jean, but you have 
changed; you have inches enough, ay, and 
whiskers and mustachios for that matter, to 
make a noble grenadier. If you will join my 
regiment, you shall have a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion tomorrow. What say you, Jean, will you 
take it? These are troublous times, and the 
republic needs stout hearts and willing hands.” 

“ By-and-by, uncle; give me a few days’ to 
rest and recruit myself, and I will gladly join the 
good cause.” 

The inquisitive eyes of Jean Gouvionne turned 
again towards the young girl, which Colonel 
Duprez observing, he immediately called her 
forward. 

“Come hither, Jacqueline, and salute your 
cousin. This is Monsieur Jean Gouvionne, 
whom you have often heard me speak of to thee 
and others. Thou shalt perhaps have him for 
a husband, my girl, should he become a general 
of the republic. Madame Jacqueline Gouvionne 
—of a truth, that has a noble sound. How do 
you like it, my daughter ?” 

Blushing and pouting at these half-bantering 
words, Jacqueline gave her hand to her cousin, 
and murmured a few inarticulate words of wel- 
come. Nevertheless, she was not for a moment 
deceived in the character of the man before her. 
There was a certain boldness in his air and man- 
ner which repelled her at first sight, and as she 
observed his countenance longer, she: was; still 
more unfavorably impressed. His eyes were 
small, gray and restless, and in their quick 
glances there seemed constantly something of a 
vindictive nature. The remainder of his fea- 
tures were strangely coarse and sensual, and his 
whole face was sallow in hue. Still, notwith- 
standing his unfavorable appearance, his bold, 
frank manner and speech seemed to have pre- 
possessed Colonel Duprez at first sight, and 
strongly intluenced him in his favor. Many 
persons, too, see with different eyes, and what 
appeared rough and repalsive to the critical eye 
of the fair Jacqueline, might be naturally ex- 
pected to seem otherwise and more favorable in 
the military eye and estimation of her father. 

“Tam happy to meet my fair cousin Jacque- 
line,” Jean Gouvionne remarked, toning down 
the natural harshness of his voice as much as 
possible. “Let me hope that we shall be fast 
friends and loving cousins.” 

* Nay—Monsicur Jean must wait,’ Jacque- 
line replied very decidedly, with a somewhat for- 
bidding expression upon her face. “ We must 
try our acquaintances before we call them friends. 
And now monsieur will excuse me for the 
present.” 

With these words Jacqueline glided quickly 
from the room. There was an expression of 
annoyance upon the face of Jean Gouvionne as 
he followed her with his eyes, during the con- 
tinuance of which he looked far trom amiable. 
The rigid muscles around the mouth of Culonel 
Duprez relaxed into an amused smile, and he 
hastened to say, soothingly : 

“ You'll like her none the worse for her back- 
wardness by-and-by, Jean. She seems to take 
no great fancy to you at first sight; but never 
mind, my boy, she’s well worth the winning. 
Prove yourself a good raan and a brave soldier, 
and you'll soon find favor in her eyes, as well as 
mine.” 

This language had the effect of putting Jean 
Gouvionne into an unusual good humor, and in 
the course of the conversation which followed, he 
succeeded in working himself well into the 
geod graces of his uncle. He was evidently 
gratified at discovering that the latter seemed 
already to regard him as the future husband of 
Jacqueline, and he passed by no chance to 
strengthen the favorable opinion of him which 
Colonel Daprez had evidently formed. 

After Jacqueline had left the presence of her 
father and would-be lover, she rapidly traversed 
the passage-way leading to the parade-ground, 
and soon encountered Andre Descartes. The 
soldier saluted her with a profound bow, and 
Was passing on when she detained him. 

“Stay a moment, Andre,” she said, “TI must 
speak with you. ‘‘ You brought this man—my 
cousin, I believe ?” 

“ Yes, ma’moiselle.”’ 

“ And what do you think of him ?” 

“] will speak plainly,” Andre replied, after a 
slight hesitation, “fur I can see you don’t like 
him any better than I. Pest on him!” he con- 
tinued, vehemently, and bringing his musket 
stock down emphatically upon the ground. “ / 
don’t like him at all; and if the colonel didn’t 
happen to be his uncle, I should say he was a 
spying aristocrat, in disguise.” 





“Do you really think so, Andre?” Jacqueline 
anxiously asked. 

“ Well, ma’moiselle, perhaps I have said too 
much, but I don’t like the fellow, that’s flat. He 
has such a suspicious way with his little rat-like 
eyes, and—you’ll pardon me, ma’moiselle ?—his 
face is a rascal’s face, even if he should happen 
to be an honest man.” 

“Why, Andre,” Jacqueline replied, laughing 
merrily, notwithstanding her anxiety, ‘“‘ you give 
but a bad character to my cousin Jean.” 

“Can’t help it, ma’moiselle; I’m sorry he 
happens to be your cousin. I shall watch him 
sharply, for there’s something in his face that’s 
not altogether right; and if I never saw those 
eyes before, then my name’s not Andre Des- 
cartes ; that’s flat.” ® 

Jacqueline returned no answer, and with an- 
other scrupulous salute, the soldier continued on 
his way. Without exactly knowing why, she 
confessed herself somewhat alarmed upon find- 
ing that Andre’s suspicions in regard to Jean 
Gouvionne tallied so exactly with her own. The 
face of the latter was one not easily to be for- 
gotten, and the maiden became aware at first 
‘sight that she had at some time seen it before— 
nay, that it must have been an object cf dread 
to her; but when or where it was useless for her 
to try toremember. After reflecting upon the 
subject for a time, she slowly sought her apart- 
ments, resolved to dismiss the matter as much 
as possible from her thoughts, to say nothing to 
her father upon the subject, and meanwhile 
to avoid the company of Jean Gouvionne, 
and to quietly but decidedly discourage his 
advances. 

And after all, it must be confessed that Jacque- 
line’s feelings were slightly tinged with disap- 
pointment. From her earliest girlhood she had 
been d to ider her unknown cousin 
Jean as a type of all that was manly and hand- 
some, and to look forward expectantly to the 
time when she should meet him to whom her 
father had been accustomed jestingly to refer as 
the person who was to be her future husband. 
There was a deplorable difference between Jean 
Gouvignne, in propria persone, and the ideal she 
had so long cherished ; still, we must do Jacque- 
line the justice to say, that she shed very few 
tears in her privacy, and that those were more 
through vexation than disappointment. 








Upon the following morning, before the drums 
beat the reveille, there was a strange disturbance 
in the barracks of Aumale. A low whisper ran 
through the ranks as the soldiers formed on the 
parade ground, and soon Colonel Duprez ap- 
peared, surrounded by his officers, and convers- 
ing anxiously with Andre Descartes. 

The cause of these movements was quickly 
apparent. Three soldiers advanced slowly from 
the main entrance to the grounds, bearing a 
heavy burden, covered by a cloak. It was 
placed upon the ground, the covering removed, 
and the soldiers gazed upon the object thus re- 
vealed in sorrowful astonishment. It was a 
dead comrade in arms! The features were hor- 
ribly contracted and distorted, the limbs stiffened, 
and the rigid fingers still held the musket with a 
tenacious grasp. Colonel Duprez hastily exam- 
ined the body, but no wound was apparent upon 
any portion of it. 

“ Where was this man stationed?” he asked. 

“At the outer gate of the barracks, my 
colonel,” Andre replied. 

“ And you found him thus at his post ?” 

“T did, just as you see him.” 

“On my life, then, this is strange! I know 
not what to make of it.” 

Further examination revealed a faint, livid line, 
a small, semi-circular puncture, upon the middle 
finger of the right hand. The surgeon of the 
regiment was equally at fault with the others in 
arriving at any certainty as to the manner of the 
man’s death; no mark could be found other 
than the one described. The body was speedily 
buried, but the occurrence was not destined to 
be forgotten. 

Another night elapsed, and the morning 
brought additional horrors. Two men had been 
mysteriously stricken down—one at his post, an- 
other as he lay upon his iron bedstead. The same 
livid mark was discovered upon the fingers, but 
nothing more. The whole garrison had now be- 
come alarmed by these mysterious deaths, and 
notwithstanding all precautions, rumors were 
transmitted to the citizens of Aumale. Twelve 
hours had not passed before another victim had 
fallen! A soldier was discovered in the guard- 
room, which happened at the time to be other- 
wise empty, lying upon his face, dead; while 
upon his finger was found the fatal mark of the 
secret slayer. The excitement in the garrison 
was now intense—four victims had fallen by 
some mysterious hand, and every soldier gazed 
fearfully upon his neighbor, as if expecting to 
be the next. Conversation was hushed to a 
whisper, and duties were performed under con- 
stant fear of death. 

Upon the evening of the last death, Colonel 
Duprez was seated in his quarters, reflecting 
anxiously upon these strange occurrences. Jean 
Gouvionne was near him, and several officers 
had just entered the room in obedience to his 
summons. 

“I wish to consult with you, gentlemen,” the 
colonel remarked, “‘ upon these mysterious occur- 
rences whien have lately taken place. What 
opinion shall we form as to the author of these 
murders ?” 

Various opinions were instantly advanced. 
One was sure that a secret agent of the royalists 
was in the garrison; another, that a terrible and 
unknown disease had broken out, and still an- 
other, that the deaths were mysterious beyond ex- 
planation, and entirely unaccountable. 

Duprez dissented from all of these. 

“You will remember Raymonde Torvil,” he 
remarked. 


Culonel 


The officers instantly replied in the affirmative, 
while Jean Gouvionne suddenly started upon 
hearing the name. All eyes were at once drawn 
towards him. 

“ Whatis it, Jean?” the colonel asked. 

“J—ah—that is—nothing—it was the singu- 
larity of the name. Who was he ?”’ 


“I was about to tell you. Raymonde Torvil 
was a soldier in my regiment some four years 
since. He was a dastardly, villanous churl, and 
everybody heartily hated him, and wished the 
regiment well rid of him. He— but what affects 
you?” 

“Nothing; it was a passingtremor. Proceed, 
Tam listening.” 

“ The fellow was twice punished for disorder- 
ly conduct, but it worked no change for the bet- 
ter. Imagine my astonishment’and indignation 
shortly after, when I discovered that he had for 
some time persecuted my daughter, Jacqueline, 
with his attentions, and declarations of his love, 
but that she, intimidated by his threats and 
menaces, had kept the matter secret, and suffered 
from his annoyance in silence. I instantly sum- 
moned Torvil before me, and made known my 
discovery. He, far from denying the truth, im- 
pudently avowed it, and made use of other lan- 
guage which fired my blood with indignation. 
By my orders the reprobate was immediately tak- 
en to the guard house, and punished with fifty 
lashes. This punishment he endured unflinching- 
ly, but at its conclusion, after a most bitter oath 
of veng , he fell i ible at my feet. That 
night he escaped from the guard-house, as well 
as the town, since which I have not heard a sylla- 
ble from him. Nevertheless, I have always re- 
membered his words; the savage and vindictive 
nature of the man prevented me from forgetting 
him or them, and I have ever since had a fore- 
boding that we would yet hear from him. You 
know how my fears have been realized.” 

“ But you cannot mean,” one of the officers 
exclaimed, in utter astonishment, “ that these 
murders have been committed by the hand of 
Raymonde Torvil ?” 

“JT do—I am morally certain of it. Depend 
upon it, gentlemen, this man is now lurking near 
us with the means of our swift destruction in his 
hands. We must be vigilant, or we are lost!” 

This reply was received in portentous silence, 
and shortly after the conference dissolved, each 
member pondering with terror upon what he had 
heard. 

“T am almost prepared to enter the regiment,” 
Jean Gouvionne remarked, when he found him- 
self alone with his uncle. ‘ My preparations will 
all be made in a day or two; and meanwhile, I 
will exert myself to the utmost to discover the 
secret of these murders.” 

“Do so—do so, by all means,” Colonel Du- 
prez gratefully replied. ‘ By heavens! I would 
give almost any reward for the capture of this 
Raymonde Torvil!” 

A strange, dark smile curled the lips of Gou- 
vionne as he left the presence of his uncle. He 
sauntered half an hour upon the parade-ground, 
waiting for the appearance of Jacqueline; but 
she came not, and he sought his quarters. 

An hour afterwards, a strange, wild cry was 
heard. The sentry on guard within the barracks 
rushed promptly in the direction of the sound. 
Moving in the direction of the officer’s quarters, 
he was barely too late to iptercept the retreat of 
ya dark and swift-moving figure; but a short ex- 
amination revealed the cause of the . outcry. 
Stretched upon the floor ef his sleeping room 
was one of the officers who had been present at 
the conference ; his eyelids quivered slightly, 
and he expired as the sentry stood over him, 
with neither a groan nor the movement of a 
muscle. His orderly was discovered sitting in 
the adjoining room, seated in his chair, without 
one spark of life, and upon the hand of each of 
these men was also found the mark of the secret 
slayer ! 








The conduct of Andre Descartes, since the 
first advent of the terrible visitation which had 
so afflicted the garrison of Aumale was strangely 
cautious and reserved. His voice was rarely 
heard, and then only when absolutely necessary— 
he had determined to discover the author of the 
murders. His suspicions were locked closely in 
his own breast, but they were strong, and he be- 
lieved firmly in their truth. To speak plainly, 
Andre Descartes had an unswerving faith that 
the paternity of these fearful deeds rested with 
Jean Gouvionne. 

Whenever a favorable opportunity offered it- 
self, the soldier watched him. He dogged him, 
followed him from place to place, and hung upon 
his steps with the utmost caution, but allin vain. 
Not the least confirmation of his suspicions 
could he obtain. Nevertheless, he persevered 
unfalteringly; it had become a fixed pursuit 
with him, for upon his success, he reflected, 
might hang the lives of his comrades, as well as 
his own. 

Upon the day succeeding that of the deaths of 
Captain La Piace and his orderly, Andre Des- 
cartes mounted guard, as usual, at the outer 
gate of the town, where we first introduced him. 
When relieved by the night guard, he returned 
to the barracks, but not alone. With him was 
a bold, handsome, young man of twenty five. 
with whom, as on @ previous occasion, he imme- 
diately sought the presence of Colonel Duprez, 
but not now, as then, did he immediately retire. 

The town clock of Aumale had just ceased 
striking ten; the sentries for the night had been 
posted an hour before, with instructions from the 
captain of the guard to exercise redoubled vigi- 
lance. Three persons whom we shall have no 
difficulty in recognizing as Colonel Iuprez, An- 
dre Descartes, and his companion of the after- 
noon, crept slowly and cautiously arovnd an 
angle of the parade-ground wall, resting ata 
motion of the former. 

“That will do,” he whispered. “ Lie close to 
the shadow of the wall, and watch silently.” 

A sentinel was passing back and: forth near 
the guard-box, close at hand, humming in a sup- 
pressed voice the Marseillaise. The breathing 
of the watchers grew slow, and their hands in- 
stinctively sought each other as if to enjoin si- 
lence, as they perceived the figure of a man 
slowly drawing near. The sentinel discovered 
him almost at the same instant, and dropping 
his masket into the hollow of his arm, awaited 
his approach. 

“ Who comes?” was the stern hail. 

“Citizen Gouvionne,” was the immediate reply. 

« Advance, Citizen Gouvionne, and give the 





ecountersign,” the sentinel resamed, relaxing not 





his vigilance, although he recognized the man by 
his voice and figure, as well as by his reply. 

“The republic and liberty,” was the reply to 
his command. 

“ Pass on in silence, Citizen Gouvionne.” 

The latter obeyed, or rather passed on to the 
extent of afew yards, and then paused. The 
back of the sentinel was turned towards him, and 
quick as lightning Jean Gouvionne darted upon 
him. There was no noise ; the bewildered watch- 
ers could barely detect the rapid motion of the 
murderer’s right hand towards his victim before 
the latter fell back silently into his arms. With 
the same noiseless rapidity, the lifeless soldier 
was placed upon the ground, his gun placed be- 
side him, and Jean Gouvionne proceeded quietly 
on his way. 

“My God!” groaned the astounded com- 
mander, “there can be no doubt now. Let us 
hasten, and shoot down the fiend, before he 
practises his devilish art upon more victims.” 

“ Hold! stay a moment,” Andre Descartes 
whispered. ‘See, he is entering that corner of 
the barrack-building which he knows is my lodg- 
ing place. Villain! you have missed your prey 
for once !” 

After the lapse of a short time, Gouvionne ap- 
peared again, passing this time near the con- 
cealment of those who were watching him. With 
difficulty Colonel Duprez refrained from drawing 
his sword, and plunging it into the villain’s 
breast, so great was his excitement. 

“See, again!” Andre exclaimed, in a sup- 
pressed voice. ‘“ He is making for your quarters, 
my colonel; you can tell what he wishes to do.” 

To these significant words, the colonel replied 
through his closed teeth : 

“T can—and I know my duty. 
his last sunrise !” 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes were passed in anx- 
ious suspense, but Gouvionne had not yet ap- 
peared. Suddenly the young man exclaimed to 
his companions : 

“ Heavens! a strange fear has suddenly as- 
sailed me. Colonel Duprez, is not Jacqueline’s 
sleeping-room next to yours? And if—” 

“Great Heaven! she may bein danger now,” 
the excited father exclaimed. ‘“ Let us go—” 

“ Hist!” interrupted Andre. “ He is coming, 
and not empty-handed, I should judge.” 

Jean Gouvionne had emerged from the quar- 
ters of Colonel Duprez, and was swifdy ap- 
proaching, bearing something in his arms. As 
he approached, the excitement of the watchers 
was by no means diminished by the discovery 
that his burden was the helpless form of Jacque- 
line Duprez, whom he had seized from her cham- 
ber and gagged, and was now bearing away. 
This discovery influenced each of the three in 
the same manner, and they sprang up simulta- 
neously in front of the abductor. The young 
man waited not an instant; bounding forward, 
he planted a heavy blow in the face of the 
abductor, snatching at the same instant the 
almost insensible Jacqueline from his grasp. 
Gouvionne staggered and endeavored to regain 
himself, but a sweeping stroke from the musket 
of Andre Descartes laid him insensible at his 
feet. The relief-guard alarmed by the noise of 
the struggle, came speedily up, and to them was 
consigned the safe-keeping of the assassin. He 
was hurried to the guard-house, where he spent 
the night, heavily ironed and strictly guarded. 
The body of the slain sentinel was immediately 
examined, and upon the finger was fonnd the 
same mysterious semi-circular mark, as was 
borne by those who had fallen by the same means. 


He has seen 


One scene more, and our truthful life-drama 
has its end. 

At sunrise, upon the day following the events 
just narrated, the regiment of Colonel Duprez 
was drawn up on the parade ground to witness 
the solemn spectacle of a military execution. 
The wretched prisoner was led forth, and after 
a moment’s silence, Colonel Duprez commenced 
speaking : 

“You see before you, men and officers,” he 
said, pointing towards Jean Gouvionne, “a 
wretch whose present condition can excite no 
sympathy in your breasts. He is the Secret 
Slayer, whose hand has stricken down seven of 
our bravest comrades.” 

Confused exclamations of anger and satisfac- 
tion from the ranks followed this announcement. 

“The mysterious means by which he wrought 
so much evil,” the colonel pursued, “are un- 
known to us; he has persisted in refusing to 
disclose them. Andre, strip off his disguise.” 

The soldier moved forward at the word, and 
tore away Jean Gouvionne’s false hair and 
beard. From a dozen throats went up at once 
the astonished cry : 

“* Raymonde Torvil !”” 

“ Ay—it is he, and none other! The mystery 
now lies open to your eyes. Justly punished in 
yonder guard-house four years since, he swore 
revenge in the bitterness of his heart, and then 
made his esvape. The disguise and name which 
he adopted upon his return, a few days since, 
were well calculated to blind me to his true 
character, and it would have been a wonder, 
had we not all been deceived. Under this 
cloak, as you well know, he has been working 
ont his revenge, and only by an accident were I 
and another saved from his hand.” 

“ That's true,” Andre muttered in an under 
tone. “The villain couldn’t be expected to 
forget the man who laid the lash so heavily on 
his back !” 

“A providential accident,” continued the 
colonel, “alone prevented him from carrying 
out his nefarious designs to the fall extent. Jean, 
step forth.” 

The young man who had been Jacquline’s 
preserver upon the previous night, now arrayed in 
the handsome aniform of a lieutenant, advanced 
to the colonel’s side 

“ This,” said Colonel Duprez, “is Jean Gow 
vionne, ny nephew. His timely arrival yester- 
day disclosed to me the whole plot, and placed 


me instantly on the alert. To him is due the 


praise of rescuing my daughter Jacqueline from | 


the hands of Torvil, and of assisting in the 
captare of the assassin.”’ 
A voice from among the near ranks at this 


instant shouted : 


} take th 




































































































































































“ Three cheers for Lieutenant Jean Gouvionne 
and Mademoiselle Jacqueline Duprez!” 

Colonel Duprez instantly assumed a stern ex- 
pression of countenance, but he could not main- 
tain it. Military discipline for the moment gave 
way to the force of enthusiasm, and the united 
voices of the whole regiment pealed out three 
ringing huzzas, which to Raymonde Torvil must 
have sounded peculiarly unpleasant. Lieutenant 
Gouvionne repeatedly bowed his acknowledg- 
ments, and quiet was at length restored. 

“Let the execution now proceed,” Colonel 
Duprez said, in a tone of more than ordinary 
sternness. ‘‘ Raymonde Torvil, have you aught 
to say why your sentence of death should not 
now be carried into effect? I give you one min- 
ute of life.” 

“It’s more than I need,” was the gruff reply. 
“Tf success had been mine, your troop would 
have been to-day without a commander, and 
your daughter safe among the royalists, and 
without a father. As it is, Ihave done you 
harm enough to make me die easy. Have I 
said enough ?” 

“You have uttered your dying words, at all 
events,” was the significant answer. ‘‘ Lieuten- 
ant Gouvionne, I leave the execution in your 
hands. Let it be conducted with all proper haste.” 

“First company, front rank—forward three 
paces,” was the prompt command of the young 
officer. The men moved quickly up at the 
word. 

“ Ready—present !” 

A line of muskets was instantly levelled to- 
wards the prisoner. 

“Fire !” 

A bright blaze and a crashing report answered 
the command. The smoke rose from the scene 
of execution, and Raymonde Torvil was discov- 
ered lying upon his face. 

“He’s dead,” Andre Descartes exclaimed, 
“and he’ll do no more mischief; but it seems 
strange that he should fall before the command 
was fairly given.” 

“‘ Are you sure that he did ?” Lieutenant Gou- 
vionne asked, in surprise. 

“ Quite sure, my lieutenant—I watched him 
closely.” 

Andre’s words excited much remark, and the 
body was ere long examined. To the surprise 
of all present, the fatal mark was found upon 
the finger! The volley had swept over his head, 
and Raymonde Torvil had purposely become 
his own last victim. 

Little more remains to be told. Lieutenant 
Jean Gouvionne was, after the lapse of several 
months, made the happy husband of Jacqueline 
Duprez, who was heard to say, that her husband 
perfectly filled the idea which she had previously 
formed of her cousin Jean. And although 
Jacqueline did not wed a general, she marned a 
man who in after years rose until he attained 
that rank, the emperor personally conferring it 
upon him for his bravery at Marengo. 

Colonel Daprez met with a soldier’s fate, dy- 
ing in one of the first of the battles which were 
fowght in Italy for the republic. 

‘We have ¢isewhere intimated that Andre 
Descartes became one of the “old mustaches ” 
of Napoleon, but his distinguished services merit 
a more extended notice at our hands. Steadily 
refusing to leave the ranks, he followed his be- 
loved leader through the campaigns of Italy, 
Egypt, Austria and Rassia, was with him at 
Dresden, accompanied him to Elba, and was one 
of the host who rallied around him at Waterloo, 
in that last struggle for the empire, and fell upon 
that field of blood, shouting with their last breath, 
“Vive l’Emperor !”” 

The mechanism by which Raymonde Torvil 
accomplished his murderous work was discov- 
ered a quarter of a century afterhisdeath. The 
revelation was made by a noted assassin at 
Paris, at the point of execution, who had left 
the mysterious mark upon scores of his victims. 
The instrament of death was simply a ring worn 
upon the finger. A slight pressure of the thumb 
upon this, caused to start forth upon the opposite 
side a diminutive blade, as fine as the point of 
a needle, upon the end of which was a most pow- 
erful and virulent mineral poison, the introduc- 
tion of which into the blood was almost instant 
death. Hundreds who read the confession of 
this criminal readily recalled to mind the events 
which form the basis of our story, and shuddered 
as they reflected upon the mysterious and fearful 
revenge of Tae Secret Stayer or AuMALE. 





SILESIAN GRAVES. 
The word “ beautiful ” is peculiarly applicable 
to the Silesian cemeteries, which I have never 
seen exceeded in neatness. The Germans, who 
are generatly fond of flowers, have adopted them 
as symbols of affection for their departed friends ; 
and every grave is planted with clusters of lilies, 
primroses, violets and forget me-nots, with here 
and there an evergreen. This method of cher- 
ishing the memory of those we love, is at once 
simple and touching ; the hand of the mourner 
rears its fragile emblems of human life, mingles 
her tears on the leaves with the dew of heaven, 
and when the blossoms wither and die, remembers 
the resurrection, of which all natare is a type, 
and is comforted.— Millard, 





KEEPING PROMISES WITH CHILDREN, 
A gentleman of nervous lemperament once 
called on De, Dwight, President of Yale College. 
One of the doctor's boys was rather boisterous, 
and pestered the nervous. gentleman somewhat, 
wherenpom he said to him, “ My boy, if you 
will keep still while 1 am talking to your father, 
Iwill give you adollar.”  Instauily the boy 
hashed down calm as a sleeping lamb. At the 
chose of the gentieman’s remarks, he attempted 
to leave without giving the boy the dollar; bus 
Dr. Dwight was too tast for bum. He put adol- 
lar into the man’s bands, saying, “You promised 
my boy a dollar for good behaviour. Give him 
that, as you promived. If, sir, we lie, our chil- 
dren wiil be liars also.” — Independent. 
— oe ee ee 

LIFE’S TROUBLES, 

We may compare the troubles which we have 
to undergo in this life, to a great bandle of fag- 
ots, far tuo large for us to lift. But God does 
hot require Us to carry the whole at once; he 
mercifully unties the bundle, and gives first one 
stick which we are to carry w day, and another 
whieh we are to. carry tomorrow, and 8» on, 
‘Pris we might easily manage, if we would only 
? burden appotnsced tor us each day; but 
we choose tw increase our troubles by carrying 
yesterday's stick over again to day, and adding 
tw 4morrew's barden to oar load, besore we are 
required tu bear u.— Leecher. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
ALONE, 


eee ee 
BY PRANK FURTESQUE. 


Shivering, ragged, sick, alone, 

Sat a maiden on a stone; 

While above her sounds the bell 

That doth tell her—O how well! 
The midnight hour. 


Fast and faster falls the snow; 

Hard and harder winds do blow; 

White and whiter grows her form ; 

Even her rags are from her torn 
By the storm. 


Still she sat, and to the gale 

Told her oft-repeated tale : 

Want of shelter, want of bread, 

Frozen limbs, uncovered head; 
0, how cold! 


Cold as north wind is man’s heart, 

In sympathy not far apart. 

Who will hear her—who befriend? 

Who the needed succor send? 
Look above. 


From that body, earth forsaken, 
Weary spirit God has taken ; 
Frozen lips will move no more 
Man’s cold charity implore 

¢ Never more. 





‘[Especial Correspondence of The Flag of our Union.} 


SEEING THE WORLD. 


LETTER NO. 12. 





BY PELEG PARSLEY BELL. 
RUE TETE DB CITROUILLE, PARIS. 

Tue most wonderful manifestation of the 
great genius for government which Louis Napo 
leon evinces, is exhibited in his plan for pre- 
serving the health of his people’s brains. Know- 
ing that in times past the Parisians had suffered 
very much from affections of the brain, caused 
by deleterious news administered to them through 
bad newspapers, the emperor has conceived and 
executed the novel idea of preparing all the 
newspapers himself, so that he may exclude all 
matter likely to prove inimical to the people. 
Consequently, he determines what newspapers 
may be published, and what shall be suppressed ; 
also, what matters shall go into the papers that 
are published, and what shall be excluded. 
There is therefore in all the newspapers of 
Paris, at this day, a very brief, mild and general 
account of any news of importance which he 
thinks it safe for the people to know; and this 
account is stereotyped. Consequently, whoever 
reads one Paris paper, reads all; and after he 
has done, knows just as little about what is ac- 
tually going on in the world, as though he had 
been binndering over a page of Sanscrit. But 
one thing he does know, and that is, what the 
emperor wants the people to think. Of this he 
may be sure, if he read at all; for nothing that 
the emperor disapproves of, can appear in the 
columns. This scheme of the emperor works 
very well, and is quite popular with the people ; 
for they do not like to think for thentselves, amd 
are very glad to have some one do it for them, 
who will keep up a uniform standard of news, 
and make all the people think alike. ‘The brains 
of the Parisians are thus guarded from undue 
and unwkolesome excitement, by the fatherly care 
of “The Good Emperor,” and an incidental 
benefit results to him from this arrangement, be- 
cause it gives him an opportunity to exclude all 
incendiary political matter, which he is very sure 
to improve. 

Of course some desperate villains, of one sex 
or the other, attempt to evade the fatherly regu- 
lations of the emperor, in reference to the press, 
by printing and selling some paper that has not 
been distilled through his alembic. But woe be- 
tide them, if they are detected in any such 
attempt! A file of soldiers is down upon them 
at once, and with short ceremony they are tried, 
convicted, fined, imprisoned and banished, to 
the utmost rigor of ‘‘the law’”’—i.e., the em- 
peror’s will. The other day L saw the prompt- 
ness, with which justice overtakes such heinous 
offenders, in the case of a woman who was sell- 
ing a forbidden paper called Le Bombardier. 
She was a pitiful looking object, thin, haggard, 
and poorly dressed, and seemed hardly able to 
walk, from weakness. On one arm she carried 
alank and squalid looking infant, whose face 
looked more colorless and older than her own; 
and in her opposite hand, she held a half-dozen 
copies of the paper, by the sale of which she 
probably hoped to make as many sous, to keep 
herself and child from starving. As she skulked 
from alley to alley and doorway to doorway, in 
her clandestine traffic, I noticed a body of sol- 
diers, fully armed and led by a sergeant, coming 
down the street at double-quick time. The wo- 
man, child and paper were at once surrounded 
by the troops, which turned out to be a section 
of the city guard, and while the men charged 
bayonets upon this formidable enemy, the officer 
with drawn sword demanded her surrender. The 
guilty woman, with her child and papers, were 
at once taken prisoners-of-war, and marched otf 
to head-quarters, to be dealt with summarily. 
Doubtless the emperor slept more soundly the 
night after her arrest, and possibly commended 
the bravery of his soldiers in “ general orders ;”” 
but to my dull apprehension, the game was 
hardly worth the candle—it was like exploding 
a mine to kill a mosquito. These valiant min 
ions of the emperor, who are employed in such 
brave proceedings, have a curious way of tramp- 
ing through the streets on patrol at night, by 
which they make so much noise, that they may 
be heard a quarter of amile off. This is a great 
accommodation to the rogues of whom they are 
in search, as it gives timely warning of their 
approach, and enables the rascals to make good 
their retreat. 

Wood fires are all the style in Paris, and I like 
them. There is an air of comfort in the ap- 
pearance of a blazing fire upon the andirons, 
which your coal grates and your furnace regis- 
ters can make no pretensions to. The great, 
open chimneys, too, are excellent for the grand 
ventilation they promote; and the song of the 
chimney-sweeps, upon the top, is a remembrancer 
of olden times which it is worth coming all the 


y way to Paris to hear. Among the queer things 





about our house, is the occasional visit of the 
secret police, or government spy, to see who oc- 
cupies the various quarters, who have come, and 
who gone. Iunderstand that this secret super- 
vision of the police is over every man, woman 
and child in Paris, so that every person’s where- 
abouts and occupation for the whole twenty-four 
hours, is known to the municipal authorities. 
They say that the object of this, is to facilitate 
the detection of rogues, It may be so; but it 
also works equally well to keep the people in 
awe of the government, and intimidate them 
against any act of opposition. A majority of the 
Parisians have a much stronger belief in the 


‘| omnipresence of the police, than they have in 


that of any higher power; and in fact, toa 
great extent they worship this mysterious agency 
to the exclusion of the Supreme Being. To this 
source, may be traced much of the religious in- 
fidelity of France. As it is a system of long- 
standing, prevailing under all former forms of 
government, and one which Louis Napoleon 
found ready-made to his hand, there is very 
little prospect of an increase of religion, or of 
greater individual security, during the present 


reign. 

About half the life and business of Paris, is to 
fight the English ; and the people follow up this 
employment most patiently and perseveringly. 
It is impossible to say what a Frenchman would 
be, were it not for England. The Englishman 
contributes more than half the stock which 
makes up the character of the French. To be 
sure, it all comes by contraries, and is but a 
mass of contradictions. Because an Englishman 
is taciturn, a French is loq ; talks 
fast, because the other speaks slowly; admires 
lean people, because the other is fat; sticks to 
wood, because the other burns coal; never 
rides horseback, because the other always does ; 
drinks sour claret, to offset the brandy of his 
opponent; duels with the sword, because the 
pistol is the other’s choice ; wears shoes, because 
he wears boots; is Catholic, because the other 
is Protestant; lets his beard grow, because the 
other shaves; and so on, to the end of the chap- 
ter. The old grudge of the Waterloo defeat is 
sometimes cited as the cause of this inveterate 
opposition to everything English ; but I appre- 
hend that it dates far back of that event, and 
would scarcely be obliterated by twenty, victories 
of Louis Napoleon’s armies over the British 
lion, were such a number to be won. The 
Parisians have no objections to seeing the Eng- 
lish here. On the contrary, they want them to 
come; for they are proud of their city, proud of 
their river, proud of themselves; and they, 
above all things, desire that John Bull should 
come and see how grand and un-English they 
are. The English have also a very free and 
munificent way of spending their money. It 
costs them twice as much to live, move, laugh, 
cry, die, or do anything, as it does a French- 
man ; and the latter, while he laughs in derision 
at the greater expense of keeping the English- 
man’s clumsy body in operation, and considers 
that as oné of the evidences of his own supe 
riority, yet looks on with great complacency to 
see him spend his money, and is never so happy 
as when Paris is full of blustering, puffing, 
grumbling, swearing, wealthy John Bulls. 

The French delight in playing all manner of 
tricks upon the English, in order to make, them 
appear ridiculous, and they succeed quite well ; 
but they have such a keen edge to their wit, that 
the English butt does not perceive the design in 
the least, and either flatters himself that he has 
really been complimented, or that he has said or 
done something very smart himself. Very much 
to my surprise ‘and indignation, I find that the 
same species of low buffoonery has been prac- 
tised towards myself and family, since I have 
been here, in more than one instance. The 
most annoying that I have experienced, and 
the one best calculated to wound the finer feelings 
of a man of high birth and fashionable preten- 
sions, as well-as to bring ridicule upon his fam- 
ily, is the low deception which I have just dis- 
covered, in passing off upon me a fictitious and 
odious name for the street where we live. Upon 
first quartering at our house, I inquired of some 
of the inmates what name the street bore, in or- 
der that I might have it engraved on my card, 
with our coat of arms. One of them, a smirk- 
ing and scraping Frenchman, wrote his name on 
paper for me, and [ had it put on my card, 
which I have used in all my calls and visits, 
ever since we have been here. He wrote “ Rue 
Tete de Citrouille,” which I thought looked ex- 
tremely neat and fashionable. It was also high- 
sounding, as Mrs. Bell remarked. It now turns 
out that the meaning of this French lingo is— 
what do you think ?—Pumpkin-Head Row! And 
I have been blazing this ridiculous name all over 
Paris for weeks, as the place of my residence ! 

Another of the contemptible tricks of these 
French jackanapes, has been the palming off 
upon me and my family, day after day, horse 
meat for roast beef! Yes, we have actually been 
eating, almost daily, horse meat for dinner, with- 
out knowing anything about it. How in the 
world we have all of us escaped being poisoned, 
I don’t see. It must be owing to the good con- 
stitution which I inherited from my ancestor, 
Bilig Bellon of the Roaring Bellows. The new 
kind of meat of which I wrote you heretofore, 
which I purposed getting introduced into our 
country, turns out to be nothing more than dead 
horse! The words of their abominable lingo on 
the bill of fare, which read “ Beauf de Cheval,” 
actually means horse beef, as I found out in the 
course of my inquiries as to where the animal 
could be bought, in order to ship it to this coun- 
try for stock. These shameful tricks upon trav- 
ellers have disgusted me; and finding, from the 
American minister here, that there is no hope of 
redress for a deeply injured American at the 
hands of such a selfish and unjust government 
as this, I have determined that we will all pack 
up, and quit this country forthwith, taking the 
first vessel for home. So you will hear no more 
from your correspondent about his experiences 
of travel; for eating dead horse in Pampkin- 
Head Row, has sickened me of “ Seeing the 
World.” 

Adieu (no, hang it, that’s French) good-by 








forever, dear Mr. Editor, for myself and family. 


PBDTHEGES 
WLAG oF our UiON 











TURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 





(>> Terms of the Frac or ovm Union, $2,00 per an- 
hum, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. C.—We believe the Roman Catholics had no church in 
New England, till the present Catholic church in Frank- 
lin Street in this city was built. 

M. D.—Until the middle of the sixteenth century music 
was only a tissue of harmonious sounds, almost desti- 
tute of any perceptible melody. 

“ Reaper,” Medford, Mass.—There is a beautiful example 
of Butler's philosophy in a single paragraph of his 
sermon on “Human Ignorance.” ‘ Creation,” he 
says, ‘is absolutely and entirely out of our depth, and 
beyord the extent of our utmost reach. And yet it is 
as certain, that God made the world, as it is certain 
that effects must have a cause.” 

“ Musictan.”—An ancient instrument dug up in Pom- 
peii and presented to the emperor of Austria, closely 
resembles the modern trombone. The lower part is of 
bronze, and the upper half. with the mouth-piece, of 
pure gold. tones of this instrument are so fine 

, that modern art has never been able to equal them. 

——" bright things are aye the same 

To him who keeps undimmed his own heaven-kindled 

flame 


’ 
occur in a sonnet by Epes Sargent. 
Inquirer,” Brandon, Vt.—R. I. P. are the initial letters 
of Requiescat in Pace—May he rest in peace! and are 
always affixed to the Roman Catholic ob | 


or sixty feet to the mile, the passage of the ridge 
by a two mile tunnel through easy li , and 
the western descent need not be even thirty feet 
to the mile. West of the mountains the route 
would traverse the Territory of Washington, 
from east to west, to Puget’s Sound on the Pa- 
cific, a distance of seven hundred miles, through 
a country presenting moderate grades and an 
abundance of material for road-bed. On the 
entire line from St. Paul to Puget Sound, there 
is no grade higher than sixty feet per mile, and 
no expensive viaducts or bridges would be re- 
quired. 

The national necessities for this route are 
found in the rich, fertile, and habitable country 
which it will traverse, and which requires this 
road to open it to settlement and improvement. 
It will also furnish the shortest course from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, by at least six hundred 
miles, and therefore constitute the highway of 
the world from Western Europe to Eastern Asia. 
Puget Sound contains the only accessible coal 
deposit on the Pacific Coast, for the use of 
Ocean steamers, and it is therefore a prime ne- 
cessity that the railroad should terminate there, 
in order to d the i steam 
navigation which will spring up on the Pacific, 
to carry on the commerce between Europe, Amer- 
ica and Asia. Puget Sound is also nearer to the 
ports of Asia than San Francisco, as well as in 
closer proximity to the British and Russian pos- 











C C.—Douglas Jerrold’s beautiful ** Story of a Feather” 
appeared in the London Punch, in the year 1843. 

W. U , Lowell, Mass.— We have seen the following recipe 
for cleaning oil paintings, und should think it might be 

ood one—it certainly cannot injure a picture: take 
the picture out of the frame, and lay a clean wet towel 
on its face, sprinkling it frequently with cold water: 
let it remain wet for two or three days. Take thecloth 
off, and repeat the process with a fresh towel, until all 
the dirt is soaked out of the picture. Wash well with 
a soft sponge, and let it get perfectly dry. Then rub 
it gently with some clear nut or linseed oil, and it will 
appear quite renewed. 

T. C. M., Charleston, 8. C.—The symbol of Eternity is a 
ring, which has neither beginning nor end; of the 
Trinity, a triangle, three lives forming one figure; of 

ope, the anchor, which enables a vessel to ride in 
safety on the stormy waters; of Faith, the cross; of 
Victory, the laurel crown, which, poetically speaking, 
never fades; of the Resurrection, the dove, in reference 
to the scriptural imagery of the third chapter of 8t. 
Matthew. 

M. M —Napoleon has never been crowned. 

‘* TRAVELLER.”’—In the height of summer, London is sta- 
ted to be cooler than the country, in consequence of 
the rays of the sun having to pass through so smcky 
an ati here, which i pts a portion of the heat. 








RAILROADS TO THE PACIFIC, 

Hitherto the discussions upon the subject of a 
Railroad across the United States, to complete 
the connection between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific, have pretty much settled down upon the 
conclusion that one central route should be first 
constructed. This central route, starting from 
the present western terminus of our railroad 
chain from the East, say from Memphis, Tenn., 
or St. Louis, Mo., would traverse the western 
country and strike the Pacific at San Francisco. 
But the late extraordinary development of the 
gold regions on the Fraser river, in British Co- 
lumbia ; the recent establishment of a Provision- 
al government there, by the British Parliament ; 
the indications of gold deposits in the Territo- 
ries of Oregon and nington ; and the large 
and increasing emigration from California as 
well as from the oldgr States, to these new gold 
countries of the northwest; all conspire to give 
new importance to the question of a Northern 
Railroad route across our country to the Pacific, 
and to urge the subject upon the national apthor- 
ities for prompt consideration and action. 

The central route is necessary, but the north- 
ern route has become equally so; and it is quite 
time that both were under way. The two routes 
would be so far apart from each other, both at 
their initial and terminal points, as well as along 
their whole course; would traverse such entirely 
distinct regions of country, with climate, face 
and soil so different ; would minister to national 
necessities so utterly independent of and yet 
fully compatible with each other; and would ter- 
minate in bays possessing advantages of location 
so thoroughly diverse; and yet of equal magni- 
tude and importance, that neither route could in- 
terfere with, nor serve as a substitute for the 
other. Itis proposed that the northern route 
should start from a point near the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior, the head of ship navi- 
gation with the Atlantic Ocean, by the way of 
St. Lawrence river and the Great Lakes. The 
point selected is the City of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
on the Mississippi River. The distance between 
this point and Memphis, Tenn., the starting 
point of the central route, is some seven or eight 
hundred miles ; and the distance between Puget 
Sound, the Pacific terminus of the northern 
route, and the Bay of San Francisco, is about 
the same. 

The direction of the northern route is north- 
west from St. Paul to the little Bend of the Mis- 
souri, along the plateau dividing the waters of 
that river from those that flow into Hudson’s 
Bay ; thence along the Missouri for one hundred 
and fifty miles, leaving it at the junction of Milk 
river, a northern tributary, and striking the Rocky 
Mountains at Lewis and Clark’s Pass This 
part of the route crosses Minnesota diagonally, 
from southeast to northwest, and the northern 
part of Nebraska, from east to west. The dis 
tance thus far from St. Paul is about 1100 miles, 
and the route is so level that nothing could be 
more desirable. There is no grade of greater 
elevation than thirty feet to the mile, which may 
be regarded as a dead level for all practical rail- 
road purposes. It is a fine level prairie, inter- 
spersed with small streams and fertile valleys ; 
the grass is green the year round, and herds of 
wild horses and buffalo graze upon the plains 
during the whole year, and keep fat. There is 
no snow in winter upon these plains, the climate 
being very mild, owing to the shelter afforded by 
the mountain range upon the west. Though six 
degrees of latitude farther north than the city of 
Chicago, this region has full as mild a tempera- 
ture as Illinois, and a much milder one than New 
England. Gov. Stevens, of Washington Terri- 
tory, describes the passage of the Rocky Moun- 
tains at this point, as being uncommonly favor- 
able. At the little Blackfeet pass there is a well- 
worn Indian trail, which is perfectly practicable 
for wagons, and the dividing ridge is represented 
as being an inconsiderable hill of four or five 
hundred feet high. The eastern approach to the 
mountains can be made at a grade of only fifty 





on the Northwest Coast. Furthermore, 
if we do not build this northern road, and speed- 
ily, England will build one across the Canadas 
and British Columbia, and thus f ll us in an 
enterprise destined to carry with it the trade of 
the world. Our country can build this road, and 
easily, as well as the other by the central route. 
This country put over thirty-five hundred miles 
of railroad in operation in 1856, and for the last 
ten years she has not averaged less than three 
thousand miles per year. It is useless then in 
the present reviving prospects of national pros- 
perity, to say that the country cannot take hold 
at once and accomplish a great national work 
like this, and one of such vital importance to her 
growth and the i of her _ Over 
two hundred miles of the route west from St. 
Paul, are now under construction by a private 
company, aided by land grants, leaving less than 
sixteen hundred miles to be undertaken, in order 
to head off Great Britain, and develop our own 
legitimate facilities. 











MOB LAW BY WHOLESALE. 

The recent burglarious entry and burning of 
the State Quarantine Buildings at Staten Island, 
New York, is the most startling exhibition of 
Mob Law that has yet occurred in this country. 
If the authorities of the State do not seek out 
and arrest the actors in this outrage, and prompt- 
ly subject them to the full penalty of the law, 
the most serious consequences will surely follow 
from their neglect. An example like this, of 
mob violence ; so broad and glaring; so utterly 
reckless of consequences ; so wasteful of proper- 
ty and destruction of innocent life ; so evidently 
premeditated and planned by powerful and in- 
fluential conspirators ; so plainly encouraged by 
official sanction of the local authorities ; so bold- 
ly and unblushingly rejoiced over by its perpe- 
trators; if not visited with a punishment as 
prompt and exemplary as the crime was coward- 
ly and cruel, will go far to destroy all respect 
for laws for the protection of property and life. 
The narrative of burning, plundering, and wan- 
ton exposure of the sick and helpless, with which 
the New York papers teem, is a fearful comment- 
ary upon the remarks which we offered a short 
time since, in the Flag of our Union, as to the 
rapid increase of the mob spirit in this country. 
A crisis has at length been reached in New York, 
and the officials of the State have now got to de- 
termine, by their conduct, whether all civil au- 
thority is to be overthrown, and anarchy prevail. 

There has been for a long time, a great feeling 
of opposition on the part of the people of the 
towns on Staten Island, to the Health Quaran- 
tine establishment on that island. This feeling 
manifested itself strongly during the yellow fever 
excitement of 1856, and since that time there has 
been a determination avowed to get rid of the 
obnoxious institution, by fair means or foul. 
Lately the appearance of yellow fever and small 
pox at the quarantine buildings, has given fresh 
cause for this opposition; and there appears to 
have been a regularly organized band of firemen 
and others, who—having conspired to destroy 
the entire establishment by burning the build- 
ings, farniture, and patients also, if nobody 
should interfere to remove them—waited until 
the whole attention of the police authorities, and 
volunteer militia of the island as well as the me- 
tropolis, should be engrossed by the great City 
Telegraph Celebration of September Ist, and 
then proceeded to put their scheme in operation. 
On the day fixed for the perpetration of this 
wholesale crime, the Board of Health of Castle- 
ton, a town upon the island, passed a series of 
resolutions, denouncing the quarantine establish- 
ment as a pest and a nuisance of the most odious 
character, and too intolerable to be borne; and 
recommending the citizens of the county to abate 
it without delay. These resolutions, duly signed 
by the Chairman and Secretary of the Board, 
and dated Sept. Ist, 1858, were printed ina 
placard, and extensively posted throughout the 
day. Of course this action furnished the con- 
spirators with just the encouragement they re- 
quired ; and at half past nine that night, they 
assembled to the number of fifty or a handred, 
and proceeded to break through the brick wall 
which surrounds the establishment and set fire to 
the buildings containing the patients. The resi- 
dent physician mustered a force of an hundred 
stevedores and others employed about the wharf 
and buildings, and made an effort to put out the 
fires as fast as they were lighted. Why he did 
not detail part of his force to put out the fires 
while he put out the rioters with the balance, we 
do not clearly see. Certainly eighty or ap hun- 


dred armed men would have repulsed a pack of | 


cowardly hounds, who had stolen ander cover of 
night to burn a few helpless male and female pa- 
tients in their beds! The doctor and his men 
were at length driven from the buildings by the 
rioters, who increased in numbers as they saw 


that they could act with impunity, and the fiends 
had it all their own way. Some dozen or more 
buildings were burned, the greater part of them 
hospitals and other lodging houses for patients 
sick with yellow fever or small pox ; and the pa- 
tients, women as well as men, were exposed to 
the flames, from which they were rescued only 
by the exertions of the hospital attendants. This 
horrible scene lasted until daylight, when the 
reptiles skulked to their holes, leaving their vic- 
tims dead or dying upon the ground, exposed to 
the sparks from the fires, and subsequently to a 
drenching rain. On the next night they com- 
pleted their work, burning the women’s hospital, 
rifling and burning the doctors’ residences, and 
leaving the establishment a complete wreck, 

It has been advanced in palliation of these 
abominable outrages, that the existence of this 
establishment upon Staten Island was dangerous 
to the health of the people, and also tended to 
keep down the value of property. But even if 
this were so, it does not afford the shadow of an 
excuse for the conduct of the mob, or of those 
who set them on. What! turn sick men and 
women out of doors at midnight, and expose 
them to death, because their involuntary pres- 
ence exposes the health of others! Murder 
helpless patients in cold blood, in order to re- 
move an evil of which they are entirely innocent ! 
Waste, burn and destroy public and private prop- 
erty, because its locality prevents the rise of other 
property in the neighborhood! Such e as 
these betray a state of judgment hardly fit for a 
sane man, much less for an American citizen. 
If wrong exists, there is under law a way to 
right it; but the perpetration of a wrong an 
hundred times as great, and that against inno- 
cent persons, is certainly not the way. Besides, 
it is by no means clear that the inhabitants of 
Staten Island have any just grounds for com- 
plaint. When the government located the Quar- 
antine Station there, many years ago, it was far 
from all inhabitants, and the land was of little 
value. If in process of time men have gone 
there to dwell, and bought property to speculate 
upon, they have done it with their eyes open, 
knowing that the Quarantine was there, and hav- 
ing every reason to believe it would remain there. 
They have, therefore, no just cause to demand 
its removal ; and least of all, justification for 
exciting and perpetrating such wholesale violence 
as they have visited upon unoffending parties. 








BLACK CAVALRY. 

Matthias Corvinus, made king of Hungary by 
the vote of the whole nation in 1467, organized 
a formidable body of cavalry known as the 
Black Legion of Bohemia, the uniform of which 
was entirely black. This corps was more than 
amatch for the famous Turkish Janissaries, and 
became the most redoubtable body of troops in 
Europe. King Matthias was the ablest monarch 
that Hungary ever possessed, and raised his 
country to the height of prosperity and power. 
He was, both in peace and war, the most active 
and enlightened monarch of his age, keeping 
Boh in Aubj , defeating Turks, Aus» 
trians and Poles in war, and making Vienna his 
capital. At Buda he founded the largest public 
library in Europe, enlarged and improved the 
university of that place, and made it the seat of 
literature and learning. Inaddition to his Black 
Cavalry, he organized a powerfal artillery, then 
a novel arm in European warfare, which gave 
great efficiency to his military power. But at 
his decease, the bright creations of his military 
genius as well as the civil improvements which 
he had instituted, faded away ; and the next we 
hear of black troops, is the celebrated corps of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, the Black Wal- 
loons, in the year 1755. 








Curious Exciusivenrss.—Two gentlemen 
of Paris, who are great bibliopoles, have agreed 
(in disgust at the plebeian universality of most 
books, at the present day,) to print a book for 
themselves only. Two volumes of it will be the 
whole edition. It is to be printed on vellum, 
with most costly engravings, type cast exclusive- 
ly for it, splendidly bound, and all the materials 
afterwards destroyed—each biblio-ristocrat re- 
maining in lordly possession of one. 

Poor Giri!—The editor of the Fredericks- 
burg News writes from the Greenbrier White 
Sulphur Springs, that among the complaints he 
had there heard, the most reasonable was that of 
a young lady who uttered the following :—‘‘ Two 
weeks here at two dollars a day, besides the bar 
bill, and no beau yet.” We should think one 
part of the lady’s expenses would raise a bar to 
matrimony. 








—_—-o+ 
Apovut Cuersourc.—An old Englishman, 
who had been loafing round Cherbourg for some 
months, apparently duing nothing, recently re- 
turned to London, having completed very accu- 
rate drawings of Louis Napoleon's new fortifica- 
tions. Hiscane was a yard stick, and was of 
great service to him. Evidently hooking milita- 
ry engineer’s plans was his forte. 
oe 
Tae Heront or Patrnos.—A Western edi- 
tor closes his leader as follows: “ The sheriff is 
waiting for usin the next room, so we have no 
opportunity to be pathetic. Major Nab’em says 
we are wanted and must go. Delinquent sub- 
scribers, you have much to answer for. Heaven 
may forgive you, but 1 never can.” 





CaBLe-1sTics.—It is estimated that 4,000,000 
messages pass over the American telegraphic 
lines annually, yielding, probably, a net revenue 
of $6,000,000. Itis a singular fact, that since 
the successful laying of the Atlantic Cable, tele- 
graph business has improved all over the country. 

EE 

Is 17 Poss1pie ?—It is said that Piccolomini 
is engaged for a five months’ season in this 
country at $4000 per month, the whole amount— 
| $20,000—payable in London befure starting for 
New York. 

Sezixc Ta1scs.—A contemporary remarks 
that “Henry Ward Beecher is a grand seer.” 
He can’t mean that he is a “ grandsire,”” for br 
has not yet fallen into the “sere and yellow leaf. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG, 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

Reader, if you have ever travelled in foreign 
lands, perbaps beneath the despotic sway of some 
European tyrant or his imperious representative, 
you cannot have failed to notice with what de- 
light your eye greeted the stars and stripes of 
your own land, as they streamed forth from some 
consular staff, or were displayed from a vessel in 
port. Again, with what a thrill of joy have you 
hailed our flag, when, sailing upon some distant 
sea you have descried a far-off vessel, and at 
length made out the beautiful red, white,and blue 
of our country’s ensign, as it floated above her. 
It is the common remark of every American 
who goes abjoad, that no flag whatever looks so 
handsome of our own. It may be that this esti- 
mate of its superior beauty is prompted by @ love 
of country. We would fain hope that it is ; and 
have sometimes tried to convince ourselves that 
nothing but a feeling of patriotism makes us 
thus admire the American flag above all others. 
But it is really very beautiful, and the good taste 
which first designed it can never be sufficiently 
commended. The just proportion of the three 
colors, their admirable and significant arrange- 
ment, alike gratify the taste; while the fitness of 
the design in all its parts, to commend the stand- 
ard to the skies, strikes the feelings and the judg- 
ment at once. Who that contemplates the rosy 
red that pictures the dawn, the brilliant white 
that tells of sunlight, the azure blue that emu- 
lates the sky, and the clustering stars that signify 
the heavens, can fail to see that such a flag is fit 
for the skies, and fit to emblemize our happy, 
hopeful country ? 

The flag of the Union, as first displayed at 
Prospect Hill, in Charlestown, to celebrate the 
day which gave being to the American army un- 
der Washington, in January, 1776, consisted of 
thirteen stripes, alternately red and white. It 
was raised under a salute of thirteen guns and 
with thirteen cheers, and, as Washington said in 
a letter, written January 4, 1776, the “Union 
flag” was hoisted “in compliment to the united 
colonies, on the day which gave being” to the 
“new army.” In 1777, this design was further 
improved by the addition of the stars, and the 
national flag thus constituted. As new States 
were added to the Union in after years, stripe 
after stripe was added to the flag, until in 1818 it 
was found that there were already eighteen 
stripes, and that the beauty of the flag would 
soon be destroyed if more stripes were added. 
The gallant Captain Reid, who commanded the 
privateer General Armstrong, upon being re- 
quested by a committee of Congress to suggest 
suitable alterations in the flag, for the purpose of 
restoring and perpetuating its beauty, proposed 
to restrict the stripes to the original number, 
thirteen, and to adopt one star for each State, 
adding a star for every new State admitted in the 
time to come, and forming all the stars into one 
grand luminary in the centre of the blue field. 
This plan was adopted by Congress, by act ap- 
proved April 4th, 1818, which went into effect on 
the 4th of July following. The flag designed by 
Captain Reid: contained twenty stars, and he is 
believed to have caused the first flag to b¢ made 
upon this design, after it was adopted Con- 
gress. As the Union is now constituted, the flag 
consists of thirteen stripes, emblematical of the 
original thirteen States, and thirty-two stars 
grouped together in the form of a single star, 
emblematical of the present States and of the 
Union. Before long, four more States will prob- 
ably be added to the constellation, and yet others 
in the time to come. 








THE WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION, 

Ah, bow much we owe them. Their hearts 
were as heroic as those of the men, and their 
courage the more commendable, since it was 
often exhibited unseen. On one occasion during 
the war of Independence, all the able bodied men 
in Eastern Massachusetts had been summoned to 
Rhode Island, to defend Providence and New- 
port against an anticipated attack of the enemy. 
It was the planting season, and the year’s crop 
was imperilled by their protracted absence. The 
pastor of one of the country churches, riding up 
to a farm house one day, designing to pay a 
parochial visit, was met at the gate by a sturdy 
matron, equipped in her husband’s breeches, 
frock and boots, with a hat on her head and a 
whip in her hand. Not far off stood the oxen 
yoked to the plough. 

“ My good woman,” said the astonished min- 
ister, ‘‘ what does all this mean ?” 

“ Mean?” she answered, with a stamp of the 
heel and a crack of the whip, “ Lord North says 
that we shan’t plant, but I say we will.” 





Tue QueEN AND THE Princess.—A Berlin 
letter says, “ The meeting between the Queen of 
England and the Princess Frederick William, 
her daughter, was very affecting. The princess 
sprang into the railway carriage to her royal 
mother, and the two remained clasped in each 
other’s arms for some time, unable to speak.” 
This is certainly very affecting, but not astonish- 
ing. Queens and princesses are moulded of the 
same clay as ourselves—and Victoria is queen of 
hearts, and a trump card at that. 

————___+ =-<+ 

Unconscious REvELATION.—At a party 
once the conversation turned, as it naturally does 
among young folks, on marriage—the other con- 
venient subject besides the weather, when every 
other fails. One of the belles, addressing a beau, 
quite unconsciously (as she explained) said, “ If 
I were you, and you me, I would have married 
long ago.” 





Just so.—A man would have but few specta- 
tors, says Dean Swift, if he offered to show for 
three pence, how he could thrust a red hot iron 
into a barrel of gunpowder, and it should not 
take fire. 





Swiuminc Marcnes.—Swimming matches 
are very popular in England at present, and a 
man named Luke Furniss lately swam a thon- 
sand miles in a thousand consecutive hours. 





Tue Question ANSWERED.—A Hartford 
paper asks why the Atlantic cable is like a tur- 
nip? Because the thing never was beet! 








THE HOOSAC TUNNEL, 

The friends of internal improvements who 
wish to see an easier, shorter, and cheaper chan- 
nel opened from Boston to the Great West, than 
any which the metropolis of New England now 
enjoys, will be glad to learn that; the prospects 
of prosecuting the Hoosac Tunnel to a success- 
ful issue, are steadily improving. The work of 
excavating the tunnel is now going on with reg- 
ularity at both ends, by hand-drill and blasting, 
and the character of the rock is found to pre- 
serve its uniformity, in verification of the predic- 
tion of Professor Hitchcock and other geologists. 
The tain is d of talcose slate, a 
species of stone which blasts and removes 
easily, and three full gangs of men are em- 
ployed on each end, working by day or night, 
eight hours each, and resting sixteen. In this 
way, the work of excavation is kept up contin- 
ually, and with the full force of hands that the 
faces of the rock will accommodate. No depen- 
dence thus far is placed upon any boring ma- 
chine, though one of superior qualities and ca- 
pacity has recently been constructed, and will 
soon be tried. The contractors who have the 
work in charge, made their estimates entirely 
upon the basis of band work, and profess to be 
able to complete the whole job within the time 
they have stipulated, and at the estimated cost, 
whether they find a borer that will succeed or 
not. Nor are they wastiiZ their means, or those 
of the Troy and G eld Railroad Company, 
upon any experiments in construction of these 
machines. That part of the business is solely 
at the risk of the inventors and makers of the 
borers, and will not involve the tunnel enter- 
prise in one cent of useless expense; though it 
may, if fal in producing a p 
boring machine, save to these enterprising gen- 
tlemen thousands of dollars and months of time 
in the completion of their work. 

The first instalment of the State loan of Mas- 
sachusetts has just been paid to the Troy and 
Greenfield Railroad Company, by order of the 
Governor of the State, and in accordance with 
the law granting the loan, which was passed 
some four or five years ago. A committee of the 
Executive Council have examined the subject, 
and report that the y have obtained sub- 
scriptions to the corporate stock to the amount 
of $600,000, upon which twenty per cent. of 
each share has actually been paid in; that they 
have completed seven miles of their railroad, 
and one thousand linear feet of the tunnel under 
the Hoosac, and are therefore, according to the 
terms of the grant, entitled to the first instal- 
ment of $100,000, of the two million loan which 
is granted by the act of 1854. The committee 
of the council further say that the contractors 
expect to be sufficiently advanced in their work, 
by February next, to claim the second instal- 
ment at that time, which will be for a similar 
amount, and upon like conditions, as to work, 
as the first. These cheering prospects of the 
success of this great undertaking have been re- 
ceived with much satisfaction by the enterprising 
men of the State, and the eventual completion 
of the tunnel is now looked upon as certaid. 














GOOD OLD TIMES. 

The records of the Springfield Court, of about 
one hundred and eighty years ago, show thiat 
the authorities were “down on” our fast men, 
to quote the language of Shakspeare, “like a 
thousand of brick.” Hear how they dealt with 
John Artswell: “John Artswell, servant to 
Capt. Pyncheon, was presented at court ‘for 
that in October last, on a Sabbath evening, he 
was by John Lamb, the then constable, found 
riding to and fro in the street of Springfield, and 
that being stopped in his course by the said con- 
stable, he bid the devil take him, and threatened 
him that if he had him in a place where he 
would break his neck.’ The court hearing the 
case, and finding the particulars proved against 
the said Artswell, judgeth that he shall pay 5s. 
for the breach of the Sabbath, and 20s. for curs- 
ing and threatening the constable, and 5s. for 
resisting the constable.” 





Tue Arvantic CabLe.—This, in round 
numbers, is two thousand miles long. It has 
nineteen strands, each composed of seven wires. 
That gives 19x 7 x 2000 = 266,000 miles of 
single wire—over ten times the circumference 
of the earth, and more than long enough to 
reach the moon. We have no doubt that a tel- 
egraph to the moon will be established in our 
day, but we fear the news will be all moonshine. 





Baui-room Sratistics. — Out of every 
twenty young men in a quadrille at an evening 
party, who pretend to be making love to their 
partners, ten aresremarking that the room is 
very warm, five are observing that the polka is 
the grandest invention of the age, and five are 
asking how the next figure commences. 





A neat Retort.—One of the neatest replies 
we ever read of, was that of a certain earl mar- 
shal who, being found fault with by his sover- 
eign for some misarrang t of a \ 
said: “Please your majesty, I will try and 
do better next time.” 





i et ee ere es 

Fasting anp Feastine.— Taking the one 
with the other,” said the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
“T believe my congregation are the most exem- 
plary observers of the religious ordinances; for 
the poor keep all the fasts and the rich all the 
feasts.” 





Heattn anp Reputation.—As they who, 
for every slight sickness, take physic to repair 
their health, do rather impair it, so they who for 
every trifle are eager to vindicate their charac- 
ter, do rather weaken it. 





Prive —Pride either finds a desert, or makes 
one; submission cannot tame its ferocity, nor 
satiety fill its voracity, and it requires very 
costly food—its keeper’s happiness. 





A quick Dresser.—The highest and most 
valuable of all the female virtues, a virtue that 
Eve herself was certainly not born with, is to be 
a quick dresser. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Miss Matilda Caldwell, of Hollidaysburgh, Pa. 
was killed by jumping from a carriage lately. 

Mr. O’Hagan who eloped with and married 
Miss Marchant, of Cleveland, was drowned lately. 

A larger class entered the Latin school this 
year than for thirty-five years past in Boston. 

The reign of Verdi, according to the European 
musical journals, is about over. 

The average product of one acre of strawber- 
ries in California, is about half a ton. 

A crinolined lady in a 4th Avenue car, New 
York, honestly paid for four seats lately. 

A critic in New York talks of Madame Gas- 
sier, the singer’s “ last burst.” We hope it is. 

The queen of Spain has declared her intention 
of founding nine great asylums for the poor. 

A large newspaper (Gentile), is about to be 
published in Salt Lake City, Utah. . 

The N. Y. Atles says the Atlantic telegraph is 
an enterprise started for individual benefit. 

The Germans in New York at the cable cele- 
bration, refused to sing “ God save the Queen.” 

Hard times has been defined as sitting on a 
cold grindstone reading the president’s message. 

The cashier of a bank in Illinois smothered out 
a fire with “ wild cat” bank rags. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop once spoke of the 
Atlantic telegraph as the “grand ocean harp !’” 

Donati’s comet, lately visible, was quite a 
saucy affair, with a highly luminous train. 

The loss by the burning of the Quarantine at 
Staten Island, N. Y., is about $300,000. 

‘Tuckerman, the bank robber, is employed in 
the Conn. state prison wrapping joiners’ planes. 

If petticoat government is not so oppressive as 
formerly, it is twice as extensive. 

The New Yorkers daily spend 10,000 dollars 
in cigars, and 8500 in bread. 

Wit makes a brilliant flame, but judgment is a 
steady fire, giving warmth. 

Misfortunes are moral bitters, and restore the 
mind to a healthy tone. 

The man who was asked “ what he would take 
for his cold,” is willing to sell it cheap. 

Keep doing—wishing, murmuring and plan- 
ning do not advance us a step in life. 

Curiosity makes us look over other people’s 
affairs and overlook our own. 





DRAWING IT FINE, 

Dr. Wallaston has succeeded in drawing out 
a solid gold wire so fine that it was only one thir- 
ty thousandth of an inch in thickness. This is a 
much more delicate process than even hair-split- 
ting, and, so far as we are concerned, we have 
no particular wish to have our gold drawn out so 
very fine. Nor can we see any particular use to 
which such a very slender wire could be put, un- 
less, perchance, it might serve for the nicrometer 
of a transit instrament. The process by which 
the patient doctor succeeded in getting so very 
small a wire of gold, was by making use of the 
superior ductility of silver. He took a rod of sil- 
ver and bored a hole through it, from end to end. 
Into this hole he inserted the smallest gold wise 
he could procure. Hgthen subjected the gilver 
rod to thé wire-drawing process, by heating it 
and passing it throughyholes in a steel plate, suc- 
cessively smaller and smaller, until he, had 
brought it to the fifest state attainable. The 
silver wire was then as fine as a hair, with a mi- 
nute gold wire in the centre; for the gold never 
deserts the silver, but follows it through the 
whole process to the last stage. To get his gold 
wire out from the inside of the silver, he then eat 
off the silver coating; with warm nitrous acid, 
leaving a pure gold Wire of the minute diameter 
above stated. This is probably the slenderest 
wire that the hand of man ever produced; and 
yet, fine as it is, itis quite thick when compared 
with the film of gold upon the surface of gold 
lace, which is estimated to be only one three mil- 
lionth of an inch in thickness, or one hundred 
times as thin as the doctor’s wire. 





Earty Risinc.—There are no hours of the 
day so invi ing, so propitious to mental ex- 
ertion as the “‘ wee sma’ hours ayont the twal,” 
provided you rise to meet them, and do not sit 
up to wait for their coming. We speak from ex- 
perience, we who are at our work long before 


* Jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 


We have no sympathy for the man, who, as the 
Scotch song says : 


“* Had rather gang supperless into his bed, 
Than rise in the morning early.” 


Lonpon Hosritats.—There are 14 general 
hospitals in London which possess an income 
from realized property of £109,687. There are 
also 36 special hospitals, possessing an aggregate 
income of £117,218. There 42 general dispen- 
saries, with incomes from all sources of £21,000; 
and 18 special dispensaries with annual incomes 
of £8064; making together the enormous sum 
of £301,898 annually expended in the medical 
charities of London. 
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Mrs. Ames.—A correspondent of the Tran- 
script states that Mrs. Ames, wife of Joseph 
Ames the artist, has exhibited much aptitude in 
modelling. A copy of the difficult bust of Vol- 
taire by Houdon, was her first efficient discipline, 
and she has just finished an excellent basso relievo 
portrait of the Rev. C. T. Brooks. 

Swepisn Law.—In Sweden, a man who is 
seen four times drunk is deprived of a vote at 
elections. Hence, as an enormous quantity of 
spirit is consumed in Sweden, vast numbers of 
voters are disfranchised. 





CHartes Dickens.—They say Dickens is 
coming over here to give his readings. He hopes 
his “American notes” are forgotten, and that 
Brother Jonathan will be magnanimous enough 
to fill his pockets. We shall see. 





A CHARITABLE Lesson.—It would be un- 
charitable too severely to condemn for faults, 
without taking some thought of the sterling good- 
ness which mingles in and lessens them. 





A Fixe Sicut.—Douglas Jerrold said there 
was no finer sight than a stream of human crea- 
tures passing from a Christian church. 





BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
For the present braces the following contents . 


. The Red and White Men of 
ly Settlers, by James Frank- 


“The Young Pionee: 
Virginia,” a Story of thi 
Lin Firts. 

‘Bound for Dreamland,” verses by Ewa (a RLISLe. 

“The Weird Woman Simplon Pass,” a tale of 
Continental life, by M. é 

‘* Lady Maude, stanzas ~ me. ROSSITER. 

“Scenes in China,” No. §.—The Maine Liquor Law in 
China, by A.une. 

“ Oliver Dale,” a poem by ELLEN Auton Moriarty. 

ee of Normandy,” a sketch by Mavunice A. Sxit- 
TON. 

“Tolling Bells,” in verse by Witum E. Panon. 

* Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Representation of a new machine employed for filling 
in the earth on the Back Bay, Boston. 

View of the Ameri Watch Manufa 
Tracy & Co., at Waltham, Mass. 

Watch and Chain presented by the Compositors, etc., 
of the New York Tribune Office to Horace Greeley. 

Obverse view of the*Watch. 

Interior section, showing the inscription of the Watch. 

Portrait of Horace Greeley. 

Picture of Arabs excavating at the Ruins of Carthage, 
Africa. 





‘y of Appleton, 


Representation of Christian Peasants paying Taxes at 
Trebinje. 


Group of Bashi-Razouks at Trebinje. 

Scene in a Parisian Cafe—the Student and the Grise tte. 

Picture of a Wallachian Post-Station. 

A large whole page picture, showing a picturesque 
landscape view at Isola San Giulio, Lake of Orta. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


(> One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Proro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


The Imperial Horticultural Society of Paris 
have d their i ion of holding a 
great exhibition, open to all naticns. 

Madame Champagneux died lately in Paris, 
age! 77. She was the only child of the cele- 
brated Madame Roland, who perished on the 
scaffold during the French Revolution. 

The Turkish colonel who refused to interfere 
in behalf of the French and English consuls at 
the late massacre in Jeddah, has been degraded 
to the ranks and sent toa distant province. 

The first vocal prize at the annual competi- 
tion of the students of the Conservatoire of 
Paris, was lately won by a young Scotchwoman, 
Miss Augusta Thompson, of Glasgow. 

The country people who visit London spend 
something like £11,000,000 per annum in it— 
the profit on the expenditure paying the whole 
of the local rates of London, and at least half a 
million toward rent. 

A ukase has been promulgated, 
the teaching of the Latin tongue in all the col- 
leges of the Russian empire. The hours hith- 
erto devoted to that study will be devoted to the 
positive sciences. 

The deepest coal-pit in Great Britain, and 
probably in the world, has, after nearly twelve 

ears’ labor, been completed and opened at 

uckinfield, Cheshire. Phe shaft of this pit is 
686 1-2 yards deep, and the sinking of it cost 
nearly £100,000 

Walter Savage Landor, of world-wide literary 
fame, has been convicted at Bristol of a series of 
atrocious and disgusting libels upon a lady of 
Bath, named Yescombe, who, though former! 
friend of his, had in some way offended him. 
He was mulcted in damages $1000 and costs. 





rohibiting 





Wewdrops of Wisdom. 


She neglects her heart who studies her glass. 

True friendship is like sound health, the value 
of it is seldom known until it is lost. 

Refrain from bitter words ; there is only the 
difference of a letter between words and swords. 

Accustom yourself to have some employment 
for every hour you can prudently snatch from 
basiness. 

A good word is an easy obligation ; but not to 
speak ill, requires only our silence, which costs 
us nothing. 

The folly of one man is the fortune of another ; 
and no man prospers so suddenly as by the 
errors of others. 

You must be of a sagacious spirit; for sagac- 
ity is an oracle in doubts and a golden thread in 
a labyrinth. 

Xenocrates, reprehending curiosity, said, it is 
as rude to intrude into another man’s house with 
your eyes as with your feet. 

Character, like porcelain ware, must be painted 
before it is glazed. There can be no change 
after it is burned in. 

Every one’s prosperity in worldly things, de- 
pends more on calculation than hard work. 
One dollar in the hands of some persons, is as 
much as five in the hands of others. 

As that gallant can best affect a pretended 
passion for one woman, who has no true love for 
another, so he that has no real esteem for any of 
the virtues, can best assume the appearance of 
them all. 

Matches, wherein one party is all passion, 
and the other all indifference, will assimilate 
about as well as ice and fire. It is possible that 
the fire will dissolve the ice, but it is most prob- 
able that it will be extinguished in the attempt. 





Soker’s BWudget. 


A man recently walked two days running, and 
was weak a fortnight afterwards. 

Why are temperance societies a bar to friend- 
ship? Because they prevent shaking hands. 

There is a man at Brixton so fat, that a child 
was recently killed by his shadow falling upon 
him. 

Squibbs wants to know whether doctors, by 
looking at the tongue of a wagon, can tell what 
ails it. 

Why are ladies like bells? Because you can 
never find out their metal until you have given 
them a ring. 

Mrs. Partington, speaking of the rapid manner 
in which deeds are perpetrated, said that it only 
required two seconds to fight a duel. 

Why is an invalid, cured by sea-bathing, like 
a confined criminal? Because he is sea-cured 
(secured ). 

A waggish candidate, coming in the course of 
his canvass to a tailor’s shop—“ What we look 
for here,” said he, “‘ are measures, not men.” 

What is that which, supposing its greatest 
breadth to be four inches, length nine inches, 
and depth three inches, contains a solid foot? A 
shoe. 

A gentleman who has a scolding wife, in an- 
swer to an inquiry after her health, said she was 
pretty well, only subject at times toa “ breaking 
out in the mouth.” 

An Indiana paper refases to publish eulogies 
gratis, but adds: “‘ We will publish the simple 
announcement of the death of any of our friends 
with pleasure.” 

In order to ease the labor of milking the 
cows, the Swiss maids sit on little low stools, 
which they carry about with them ready strapped 
to their person, producing an effect more charac- 
teristic than poetical. 





| people of that region, who propose to erect @ 


4 any 


<GeS THE FLAG OF OUR URION, ease | : 


| when he was stopped. 
taken from the wagon in a dying condition, and 
| lived but a few minutes. 


, The on was 81 years. 
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Quill and Scissors. 
Workmen are engaged at Erie, Pa., in raising 
the remains of the fiagship Lawrence, of Perry's 
fleet. A large portion of the hull has been taken 
up, and is in a good state of preservation. Some 
of the planks and heavy timbers bear the marks 


of cannon balls, and are considerably shattered. 
Perry’s victory is about to be celebrated by the 





monument to his memory. 


A young lady, eighteen or nineteen years of 
age, daughter of Mr. Haywood, gardener of John 
Jacob Astor, Jr., at Escopns, near Rondout, 
N. Y., died recently from the effects of fright. 
She was riding in a wagon, when the horse took 
fright and ran with great speed for about a mile, 
The young woman was 


Memphis, Tennessee, is a fast place, and’no 
mistake. The other day, Judge E. W. M. King 
was arraigned before the Recorder for carrying 
concealed weapons. He pleaded im defence that 
he had no concealed weapons, they being all out- 
side his clothes. The Recorder then fined him 
$10 tor disorderly conduct, in appearing on the 
streets with weapons exposed about his person. 

By the “ act abolishing arrest in civil actions,” 
ete., passed during the last session of Parlia- 
ment, imprisonment for debt is virtually abolish- 
ed in Canada. ‘The effect will be to empty ye 
jails in Upper Canada of debtors. Now alimdst 
every jail contains debtors, many of them large 
numbers. 

A lad named William Rodgers, aged fifteen 
years, committed suicide in Blackville, Green 
Co., Pa., a few days ago, by hanging himself in 
a clearing near his father’s house. The only 
cause assigned for the rash act is the fact that bis 
father whipped him a short time previously for 
racing a valuable horse. 

The doctors’ fee in New Orleans for a yellow 
fever case is one hundred dollars, more or less, 
killor cure. If taken in season the doctor's at- 
tention is not required after the fourth day. One, 
two and three thousand dollars a week is no un- 
common amount of fees for a good yellow fever 
physician. 

Prof. John Wilson of Talladega, Alabama, 
and one of his servants, recently lost their lives 
in consequence of an apothecary having careless- 
ly put up morphine for quinine, which had been 
ordered by a physician. The morphine was ad- 
ministered and producéd fatal results before the 
mistake was discovered. 

A Halifax paper says that a tinsmith of that 
place is building a wherry to contest the cham- 
pionship at a coming regatta. It is constructed 
of tin, the frame-work merely beiug of wood, 
and is eighteen feet in length, and two feet broad 
in the centre. 

The notorious horse, Cruiser, which, next to 
the zebra, was supposed to present the most in- 
superable difficulties to the horse-tamer Rarey, is 
announced to appear at the Alhambra, says a 
London paper, as a circus performer. 

The aggregate loss of cable by the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company during their several expe- 
ditions was about three hundred miles, which 
cost upwards of one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. 

The Northampton Gazette says that a short 
time since a son of John Howe of Ware, found 
in his father’s barn a hen’s nest containing one 
hundred and thirty-five eggs! They were all 
sound and good. 

Eleven persons in West Falmouth, hiving with- 
in a circuit of three and a half miles, recently 
met together, whose united ages were 897 years. 
Among them were 
three marred couples. 

Gola ters are und dly very dishonest 
people, but they make money out of it. Can 
there, however, we ask with all solemnity, be any 
excuse for copper boilers? We pause for a reply. 

The citizens of Norwich are about to celebrate 
the two hundredth anniversary of the settlement 
of their town. D.C. Gilman has been 
as the orator of the occasion. 

It is stated that the amount of indemnity to be 
aid by China to England and France, as stipu- 
ated in the Treaty of Tientin, is 30,000, 

francs. 





The rooster on top of the flag staff on “ae 


cester Common is 192 1-2 feet from the 
‘This is the highest flag staff in the United 


A new route for an Atlantic cable has been ale 


ready pointed out; it is through the Berm : 
and Fayal to Portugal. 


Recently, a man named Myers, was 
by the Governor of Ohio, just as the non wes 
about to prepare him for the scaffold. 


A jolly fellow can always rase adollar; a / 


dismal chap can’t borrow a ninepence. 





dlarriages. 





In this city, by Rev Mr. Miner, Mr. Joseph R. Grose 
to Miss Nancy J. Palmer. 

By Rev. Dr. Jenks, Mr. Robert F. Mack to Miss Sarah 
E Barnes. 
By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. William B. Wallace to Miss 
Susan Cooke. 

By Rev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. William Baker, Jr. to Miss 
Lizzie A Dunbar. 

By Rev Mr. Dadmun, Mr. William BE Hodgdon to Miss 
Mary A. Morrison, both of Natick. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Theodore 
A. vin to Miss Emily A. Lynde. 

Roxbury, by Kev. Mr. Hall, Mr. Paul D. Wallis to 

to Miss M. Carrie Pierce, of Boston 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Merrill, Mr. Francis A. Brown 
to Miss Mary E Lewis. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Dr. Anderson, Rev. William 
W. Meriam to Miss Susan Dimund. 

At Milton, by Rev. Mr. Morrison, Mr. George H. 
to Miss Martha A. Sprague. 

At Lexington, by Kev Mr. Livermore, Mr. George 
Davis to Miss Caroline E. Bridge. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Newhall, Mr. John H. 
to Miss Martha E. Kimball 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. Henry A. Gree 
to Mies Sarah C Fletcher > aa 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Withington, 
A. Bayley to Miss Mary Antoine Y. De Ford. ; 

At Fail River, by Rev. Mr. Snow, Mr. A’ 
to Miss Hannsh E. n. J 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Stetson, Mr. G¢ 
Neil to Miss Sarah Poor. 


Deaths. ‘¥ 


In this city, Mrs. Jane Robinson, 75; Wide 
Lakeman, 67; Widow Sally Pitman, 69; Mr ® 
Kyle, 62; Miss Sarah Elizabeth Torrey, 17; Miss Re 
C Wilkinson, 10; Mr. Joho MeLaughlin, 65; Mera. , 
Nolan, 5); Mrs. Mary Eveline Brown, 2); Mr. Aby 
Baroard, 27; Mr. Thomas Temple Hodge, 2). 

M. Prescott. 














"At Chelsea, Mr. William 

At Roxbury, Miss Maria Keenan, 19. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Olive Hartshorn, $1. 

At Dorchester. Mrs Diana Thomas, 83. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Mary E. Feich, 19. 

At West Cambridge, Mrs. Mary F_ Brooks. 73. 

At Brookline, Mrs Lacy Ano L 

At Saugus, Mrs Haonah Ly ted Lynn, 75, 

At Medford, Mr. Charles H Cotton, 

At West Newton, Miss Martha Ellen Dix, ” 
ria C. Pratt, &) 

At Quincy Point, Mr. William Johneong 

At Milton, Mr. Joshus Emerson. 64 

At Lynn, Mr. Nathan Nichols, @) 

At Concord, Mrs. Abby Jane King. 7 


At Framin , Mr. Porter Mor 
Brown. 

At Newbur: Widow Ann Gur 

exer Savory, 62; Mr. Amos Horn, of 


At Fitchborg, James P.C Comm! 

At New Bedford, Mr. George P. L 
Wiieox. 74. 

At Fairhaven, Mr. Hardy BE. Hite 

At Northbridge, Dea. Obed Goldt 

At East Walpole, Mrs. Beeca Pai 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE STORM. 


BY EDWARD 3. ELLIS. 


Now the heated atmosphere 

Settles heavy o'er the land, 

Like the graveyard’s fetid air 

Wafted o'er the bridal band; 

And the sulphurous gleam 

That doth fitfully beam, 

From out of the ragged and gathering cloud, 

Is like the Dark Valley pierced through by the shroud. 


Now through the leaden, murky air, 
The white tongued lightning’s lurid glare— 
Jehovah’s deadly bolt of ire— 

Cleaves like the shattered spear of fire; 
Each fragment writhing like the head 
Of hissing serpents in their dread; 

And burning, scathing leaps the ball, 
The liquid, compressed fire through all! 
Over the black, stooping sky. 

Doth the heaving clouds sweep; 
Each disclosing on high 

All the lightning’s wild leap; 

And the thunder’s loud crash, 

That mad follows each flash, 

Is the voice of that deep. 


Embattled from out of the sky, 
Madly dart forth those spears of live fire,— 
Emblazoned from out of the sky 
Comes the shivering wrath of its Sire,— 
Deep piercing from out of the sky 
Comes the chant of that mighty roused choir; 
And the quivering, thundering tread 
Of Heaven’s fierce chargers o’erhead 
Sinks wildly away 
In the gloom, 
Like the funeral hymn because the king Day 
Meets his doom. 
What a flashing pavilion 
Spreads out in the sky, 
From the quivering million 
Of fragments on high! 
And crash on crash 
Still follows the lightr.ing’s wild flash, 
Till the earth, the sky and the air 
Seem waging a last deadly war. 


4—2-e> 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE TRIAL. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 








~ Morner, what makes you look so, are you 
worse; do you want anything I can get you? 
Tell me what I can do for you, mother, but don’t 
look at me so.” And the speaker, a tall, dark 
looking young man, bent down until his shaggy 
locks rested on the pillow, where lay the pale 
face of adying woman. Twice the livid lips 
essayed to utter articulate sounds, and twice the 
words died away in a faint gurgle; but the third 
time she said, “ Wine!’ and her watchful at- 
tendant on the instant placed a broken cup to 
her lips, out of which she feebly drank the reviv- 
ing cordial. 

Again he entreated her to let him assist her, 
and it was mournful to hear the pleading tones 
of that strong voice, so full of sorrow and despair. 
“Owen, you can do nothing for me, I am 
dying.” 

The young man made no reply, only buried 
his face in his folded arms, and groaned as he 
leaned on the pillow. 

The woman appeared to gain new strength, 
she raised herself on her elbow and touched him 
with her thin hand. 
“ Boy, this is not a horror to me, I have long 
expected death to come; I do not fear him, but 
it is dreadful to die before my vengeance is ac- 
complished. Owen, what would you do to make 
your mother die happy?” 
“ Anything, mother ; speak and tell me what 
you want, and I will do it if it bring me to the 
gallows.” 
The woman shut her eyes and breathed heavi- 
ly for a few seconds. She was struggling hard 
with death, but her will was invincible. 
“T have much to tell you, Owen. Give me 
more wine, for that cold hand grasps my heart 
again. What is the night like? I think I hear 
the wild wind roaring round the cot.” 
“Itis a dark, stormy night, mother. The 
rain is falling heavily, and the thunder rolls in 
the distance.” The man shuddered as he spoke, 
and crossing the miserable room, stirred up the 
fire into a brilliant blaze. It shone on four 
smoke-stained walls and a blackened roof, the 
interior of the meanest kind of hovel. ‘The bed 
~ was wretched in the extreme, and all looked 
. black, damp and dirty, out of which the woman’s 
white face looked with startling contrast. 
' “Dark and stormy!” she muttered. “ Dark 
and stormy, like my life; but it is nearly over 
0 w, and then there is no more, no more!” 
' | Again her son came to her side. She laid her 
un fingers on his great brown hand. 
abe Owen, on such a night as this, five-and-twen- 
years ago; I fled my fathers house with Owen 
ig, your father. The old man cursed me 
qen. Two years after, when my mother died of 
roken heart, he cursed me again, and when he 
imself down to die, his last words were to 
Rive from his presence. It was horrible, but 
Ohave endured treble the torture for 
Mke, my idolized husband—the being 
Sed and worshipped alone out of all 
¥\We were happy then in a pretty cot- 
~ 4. > aherited from his father, and work 
(Ke ey fl on the neighboring estate. People 

' \jard Conway was going to marry, and 

| /parations and improvements were going 
our father, who had a good friend in the 

d, found good employment and excellent 
Iknow not what broke up this long- 
i of match ; some said that the lady, Jane 
ford, refused to keep her plighted troth 
she heard how wild and lawless a life her 
aged lover had led, others that he was 
palling party, having heard several strange 
jspered abbut the lady Jane’s youthful 
yin it is that the match was broken 
ible enmity arose between the two 
ard Conway lived a wilder life 
deep, and was the terror of the 
tn in his crazy fits, and Lady 
ench convent, where she short- 
rs after this, the head of the 
\d, and he became Sir Richard, 
ates and every shilling of the 

ylasion of his cousin, an or- 

ple said he had destroyed the 














will of his old uncle. Up to this time I had 
never seen Sir Richard, hut he came to our cot- 
tage one day, when weary @ith shooting, and 
begged a glass of water t ench his thirst. 
Would that he had died er and thirst ere 
his fearfal footsteps cros: ur happy threshold. 
Would that I ha i my hand minis- 
tered to his wants. e again and again, 
and the last time he dared to tell me his hateful 
errand. I drove him from my presence and told 
my husband when he came home, but the mis- 
chief was done. A steady system of persecution 
soon reduced us to poverty, and drove us from 
our pretty home, and in-a miserable cot, little 
better than this, my twin children were born. 
You were strong and hearty, but my little girl, 
my delicate little daughter, was too frail to en- 
dure such hardships. We saw her pining daily, 
while I, faint with hanger, was unable to give 
the sustenance she needed.” 

“You shall have food,’ your father cried. 
‘I will not see you and your little ones perish 
before my eyes, while others revel in splendor.’ 

“He went away but soon returned, bringing 
in his hand a hare. I knew it had come from 
Sir Richard’s park, but it was no time to indulge 
in scruples when no food had passed my lips for 
three days. I ate greedily the broth he prepared 
for me, and gave some to my infants, and your 
father watched us with tears running down his 
face, yet he himself ate nothing. In less than a 
week he went out again one evening. I knew 
his errand, but could say nothing to prevent it. 
That time he did not come back, and all night I 
strove to quiet the cries of my little, hungry 
babes, who were again suffering for food. 

“ At noon next day, Sir Richard himself came 
and told me all. My husband would come no 
more. They had caught him in the act of car- 
rying away the stolen hare; a fierce fight had 
ensued ere he could be taken, and the head 
gamekeeper had received a severe wound. My 
husband was in prison, and the hard-hearted ty- 
rant told me, with bitter malice, that ‘ when he 
left it he would mount the scaffold.’ That eve- 
ning my little girl died of cold and hunger, but 
I shed no tear, it was a relief to know that her 
safferings were over. I thought of my father’s 
curse when I saw the little limbs quiver and 
stiffen, and then grow still for ever, but I was 
stronger now than in my best days. 

“Carefully I wrapped you up and fistened 
you on my back, then took the little cold corpse 
of my dead babe in my arms, and thus burden- 
ed, I lett the cottage and set out for my native 
town, now the place of your father’s imprison- 
ment. I never knew how the long journey was 
performed, only that kind people on the way 
gave me food for the children, and wondered I 
would not let them touch the one I held so care- 
fully, but I reached home at last, found friends 
who listened pitifully to my story, who buried 
my dead child beside my parents, under the 
shadow of the old church, and who, when I was 
ill, tended you and brought me back to con- 
sciousness and misery. Your father’s trial came 
on, not for poaching but murder, the man whom 
he had struck on that fatal night was dead. 

“T found friends who would fain have seen 
justice done, from the physician, who swore that 
the man had killed himself with liquor, to the 
lawyer, who exerted every nerve in the vain ef- 
fort to save an innocent man’s life. Vain efforts 
indeed when opposed to such infl as Rich- 
ard Conway. Suffice it, boy, that they condemn- 
ed your father and sent him to a felon’s grave. 
Again I felt the working of the curse, and I left 
the innocent, happy home of those who had shel- 
tered and succored me, for I would not bring the 
sorrow and suffering to their door which I felt 
was my doom. You know only too well how 
we have struggled through these years, how, 
without any faults on our own part, we have been 
driven from society and sent out here to starve 
on this desolate moor. We owe this all to Rich- 
ard Conway, whose vengeance has never slept. 
He is an old man now, has never married, and 
boundless wealth has fallen to his lot He lives 
in luxury, while we, whose comfort he destroyed, 
perish here for bread or have to steal it to main- 
tain life. I hoped to see the day when retribu- 
tion should fall on his head, when sorrow should 
crash his proud heart, and bitter scorn drive him 
mad as it has me, but now I am dying, and he 
still lives to rejoice in the desolation he has 
made.” 

She paused, faint and out of breath with the 
exertion of speaking, while with flashing eyes, 
clenched hands, and hard drawn breath, the son 
sat muttering threats of vengeance. It was ter- 
rible to see the anger in that dark, fierce face, 
terrible to hear the wicked words which boded ill 
to the man whose evil deeds had now for the first 
time reached his ears. 

At midnight, when the storm raged fiercest and 
the thunder rolled heavily overhead, the soul of 
the miserable mother departed, and Owen Craig, 
the poacher of the Black Moor, found himself 
alone in the world. He had loved her alone of 
all his fellow-creatures, and with her departed 
the restraint which had hitherto marked his con- 
duct. He had stolen his neighbors’ game solely 
for his and his mother’s support ; now he would 
do it for vengeance, to retaliate in every possible 
way for the unmerited wrongs of his parents. 
There was much of evilin this man’s nature ; 
his love for his mother was the only redeeming 
trait, and she was not capable of leading him to 
higher and better aims. Her words had filled 
his soul with longing for revenge, and he listen- 
ed eagerly to the suggestions of the evil spirit, 
who is ever near to assist in leading men to de- 
struction. 








At the very hour, when with an aching heart 
and in savage gloom young Craig was placing 
the sods on the lonely grave he had made on the 
Black Moor, a scene of a different description 
was taking place in a mansivn but a few miles 
distant, and between two people who little dream- 
ed of poverty, loneliness, guilt or sorrow. 

In the library of her beautiful home sat the 
lady Constance Beresford, one of Fngland’s fair- 
est daughters, her companion a young man every 
way her equal, yet an unsuccessful suitor for her 
hand. The deep blush on cheek and brow 
showed the lady’s agitation, even While she played 





in seeming indifference with a costly fan, while 
the gentleman, walking moodily up and down 
the room, displayed equal if not more annoy- 
ance. The sweet voice of the former first broke 
the silence : 

“When you have finished your promenade, I 
should be glad to ask youa few questions, Clar- 
ence; there is something about this I cannot un- 
derstand.” 

He came without a word and threw himself on 
a low cushion at her feet. He was not more 
than three-and-twenty, slight and elegantly form- 
ed, with bright chestnut curls above his white 
forehead, and blue eyes which looked all the love 
he felt for the fair girl before him. From infancy 
he had been the petted darling of two aristocratic 
families, singularly well provided with unmar- 
ried female members; with a princely income 
and uncontrolled liberty, he was yet too refined 
and fastidious to fall into the common errors of 
young men of his class, yet a glance at the two 
would have satisfied you that Constance Beres- 
ford could bestow no love on a man whose high- 
est efforts were made for his own gratification, 
whose greatest sacrifices were paid at the shrine 
of fashion. 

To be acknowledged the best dressed and most 
accomplished man of his set, to be admired for 
his well shaped foot and ladylike hand, to have 
his taste consulted on matters of dress and equip- 
age, both by male and female friends, to be the 
oracle, the pattern, the admiration of all his ac- 
quaintances, this and this alone was the end and 
aim of the Hon. Clarence Howard’s ambition. 
And yet the man had much that was good in his 
composition, qualities which developed by adver- 
sity, would have won him respect, but uncalled 
for in his luxuriant life, were unnoticed and un- 
known, and suffered to be overrun by the rank 
weeds of idleness, vanity and adulation. But 
we have left fair lady Constance too long. 

“What motive had you, Clarence, fur renew- 
ing this conversation which once before 1 bade 
you never to resume ?” 

“Have I not told you the motive which urged 
me, love to yourself, dear cousin? Think you 
that is not of itself sufficient to induce a man to 
face all dangers and perils, even to the braving 
of your anger ?” 

The slightest possible frown darkened the 
lady’s brow, as she bent forward a little and 
looked in his eyes. 

“ Why will you trifle with me, Clarence ? Do 
you wish that even our friendship shall be ended ? 
Remember I have not much patience to spare ; 
and I know that it was not love alone which sug- 
gested to you the idee of thus renewing your 
suit.” 

The smile left the young man’s face at her tone 
and manner, 

“T will not trifle, Constance, since it annoys 
you. Truth to tell, I am in no mood for jest- 
ing ; yet I had but little hope, and should not 
have come but for your brother’s urgent request. 
I knew you too well to believe you could change, 
and this interview, though it has pained me, is 
scare¢a disappotutmertt, he a of all Alfred 
said ih favor of my hopes.” 

Lady Constance did not answer for a few 
momgnts ; she was in deep\and painful thought, 
and her companion went on Speaking again: 

“We are both young, Constance, and time 
may give you a more favorable impression of 
me. May I not indulge some hope that in the 
future—” 

“Not the least, I shall never change, Clarence. 
T like you well as friend an& brother, bat you can 
never be more to me.” 

“But the reason, the reason. Do for pity’s 
sake give me a reason !” he exclaimed, petulant- 
ly. “What have I done to make myself so 
hateful to you?” 

She smiled quietly at his little show of temper. 
“T despise your whole niode of life, Clarence ; 
your useless days and wasted nights, your devo- 
tion to dress and fashion, your dancing, your 
guitar playing, your little fopperies. I could not 
marry a man who would perfume his pocket 
handkerchief, curl his whiskers, or sit at my feet.” 

Clarence sprung to his feet and went away to 
the window, while Constance shut the fan in her 
hand with a violence that shattered the delicate 
ivory carving. There was again silence for a 
few minutes, and then she rose and went to him. 

“Clarence, itis your own fault. You make 
me say such things to you, by persevering in a 
most annoying course. Let us be friends, as we 
used to be before any such nonsense as this was 
thought of.” 

He took the hand she laid on his arm, but 
when he would have pressed it to his lips it was 
hastily withdrawn, and she had left the room. 

Let us follow her to her own boudoir, where 
she sat in silence and loneliness, until her maid 
came to ask permission to absent herself fora 
few hours, a favor very readily granted; then 
when the girl had withdrawn, lady Constance 
lighted a small lamp, undrew the heavy damask 
drapery which shaded the window of her room, 
and hung the light in a chain apparently placed 
there for that purpose. To throw around her 
person a warm shawl was the next proceeding, 
and then, precisely as the clock on the great stair- 
case struck ten, she extinguished the light, and 
with noiseless footsteps left the room, aud after 
passing through long halls and dreary corridors, 
went out upon the gardens by a side door, only 
used by the family, and which she locked after 
her. 

Altogether it was a most mysterious proceed- 
ing, and only to be accounted for by the meeting 
which took place in another second, when under 
the beechwood she met a tall and stately looking 
cavalier, whose mode of greeting left no doubt 
as to the terms on which they stood. Few words 
passed, and those were spoken in love’s own 
tone, too low for other mortals to overhear, but 
by-and-by the gentleman drew his companion’s 
hand through his arm, and together they walked 
to a shady arbor which he wished to enter, but 
tinally consented to her wish and sat down on a 
rustic bench outside. 

“ The night air is chill, love. I trust you will 
take no cold.” Very carefully he fulded the 
shawl about her, keeping it secure with his arm, 
bat still she spoke not. 





“Tam not satisfied with these stolen visits, 
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Constance, »recious as they are. I feel that I 
am doing wring, making you do the same, and 
acting unwort \ily altogether. I would call you 
mine before th4 whole world, and not steal here 
like a thief in the night to enjoy an hour in your 
society. Iknow not what to do for the right. 
Sometimes I think it would be best to give up 
all my hopes, beat for you at least.” = -= 

Very softly she laid her hand upon his lips. 

“Richard, you: must not say such things, I 
cannot permit them, You are sad again to-night, 
and cannot view matters in the best light. It is 
useless for you to make such resolves, for I will 
not be given up.” 

He kissed the little hand and held it fondly in 
his own. 

“Love, it is for your sake I dread these meet- 
ings, the peril to your fair fame should it ever be 
known, and I tremble at the scene you would 
have to encounter with your father and brother, 
should it come to their knowledge.” 

Lady Constance laughed lightly. 

“You are more than usually sad, to-night, 
Richard, but you need not try to infect me with 
your terrors. My father has\never forbidden me 
to meet you, nor do I feel myself bound to hate 
you because of the dislike between our families ; 
as for my fair fame, if it is evar called in ques- 
tion, I shall proclaim you my campion and ex- 
pect you will kill my enemy.” 

And thus with merry jests she + to ban- 
ish the cloud. 

“T think I will go and see my uricle, to-mor- 
row, if a reconciliation can beeffected, Ishould 
not hesitate to come to an explanation'with your 
father; in fact, I would face anything to have 
the right to meet youhere. I cannot endure this 
suspense any longer.” 

And thus they talked, the young lovers, until 
the chimes rang out the midnight hour. 

“One t longer, C »” Richard 
pleaded, as she started to her feet, alarmed at the 
length of their interview. ‘One moment, dear 
one, I have a strong presentiment of danger or 
trouble ; it may be that this will be our last 
meeting.” 

She laid her hand upon his shoulder, and 
looked up in his sorrowful, loving eyes. 

“In sorrow, in trouble, in life or death, dear 
Richard, lam yours and yours only. Let us 
only keep hopeful, do right and trust in God, 
aud we shall yet be happy.’’ 

Without another word he pressed her to his 
heart, kissed her white brow, and they parted. 








Lady Constance stood under the shadow of the 
marble portico, twining rose buds round the neck 
of her favorite fawn ; she wore them in her own 
bright curls, on her bosom, and fastened in a rib- 
bon at her waist. How she loved the sweet roses 
and the bright sunshine. Just at this moment 
the world seemed unusually pleasant. Perhaps it 
was theremembrance of last night’s conversation 
which lent nature this unusual brilliancy. Sud- 
denly voices fall on her ear, her father and broth- 
er, and both appear agitated. 

“ Bess my heart, what a shocking thing,” she 
hears the elder gentleman say. ‘ And they ac- 
euse his nephew of the marder. O, I cannot be- 
lieve it, bad as I believe all the Conways are.” 

“But it is actually so, father. They arrested 
they young man early this morning. He was 
found lurking in the woods not far from the 
house.” 

“ And is the old man dead? Richard Conway 
dead?’ And while he spoke there was a touch 
of at the lt of his own long 
cherished dislike. 

“ He is dead, sir; stabbed through his heart 
last night, and his nephew, now Sir Richard 
Conway, is arrested for the murder.” 

The old man walked slowly up and down the 
room, something like a tear glittering under his 
shaggy gray eyebrows. 

“We were boys together, and I know he loved 
Jane, poor Jane. It might have been her fault 
as much as his that the match was broken. Poor 
Jane! poor Richard ! both dead and gone.” 

Fortunately, in the depth of his sorrow, the 
father beheld not that crushed form, clinging to 
the marble pillars for support; the death like 
face, the grief stricken figure of his daughter. 

Silently, Lady Constance crept to her cham- 
ber, the dark shadow of this dreadful horror go- 
ing with her, making her heart beat with a dull, 
heavy pain, and her brain throb with its intense 
agony. Where was all her joyous light-heart- 
edness of an hour ago? She stood before her 
mirror, and with a shudder removed the roses, 
whose bloom made her own pallor more conspic- 
uous. But Lady Constance was not one to sink 
under grief, let it come in what shape it might. 
Richard was innocent, she knew that—what had 
she to fear? She knew not, and yet the terror 
clung to her heart. If she only knew the par- 
ticulars, and she dare nut inquire. 

Once she thought of rushing to her father and 
telling him all, entreating him to save the man 
she loved, but the next moment brought a smile 
at her own folly. She had 
advised Richard to have patience, little dreaming 
how soon she should be called to practise it her- 
self. We dare not linger on the weeks of suffer- 
ing that passed, the agonivs Lady Constance en- 
dured in listening to the varied versions of the 
subject which occupied all minds, and which 
wore upon her own until her father threatened 
to call in a physician if she did not soon recover 
her lost bloom and cheerfulness. 





No, she would wait. 





“ And so you are really determined to atiend 
the trial, mama?” said Miss Eveline Harcourt, 
as with a fearfully indolent yawn she arranged 
the soft pillows ot her sofa, and took an easier 
position. “Iam afraid it will be a dreadfully 
vulgar affair, and I have a horror of such scenes ; 
becides, I don’t believe Alfred will go.” 

“ But my love, I know he will, and Constance 
too, for I asked him yesterday. It will be really 
quite a fashionable affair, for you see there are 
many things to be considered. If Richard Con™ 
way is acquitted of this, you know, love, there 
will be Conway Park and twenty thousand a 
year awaiting some fortunate girl, and it will not 
do to throw away such a chance. The Howards 
and the Hardinges and the Stranshams are all 
going, and you must remember, my dear child, 





that your two sisters have less fortune than you 
have, and are not likely to make such a conquest 
as you have done. Younger sons are not always 
as fortunate as Lord Alfred, in having large for 
tunes left them, and unless I do something to 
help them, my poor girls may both die old maids.” 
And Mrs. Harcourt wiped away a tear which 
the dismal prospect had called up. And thus it 
came about, that Richard Conway's trial was 
truly, as Mrs. Harcourt had foretold, “a fash- 
ionable affair.” 

Conway Park and twenty thousand a year! 
The owner an “extremely fine-looking young 
man,” as the mother of the four blooming Misses 
Howard said complacently to herse¥. “ What 
a catch for one of the girls!” And Xo looking 
their loveliest, there they were on the day that 
Richard Conway was to be tried for his'life, and 
with them a bevy of fair Stranshams, with their 
cousins the three Miss Hardinges, “the three 
graces,” as they were called among their gentle- 
men acquaintances. And there, too, sat Lady 
Constance between her father and brother, the 
young lover whose attention was divided between 
the proceedings and his indolent lady-love. 

There were few witnesses, the old steward of 
the murdered man being the principal. He had 
parted with his master, in the library, at ten 
o’clock, had seen that the house was secure, and 
immediately retired to his own apartment. At 
twelve o’clock he was awakened by a strange 
noise, had heard a groan, followed by hasty, 
heavy steps, and the slamming of a door. On 
hurrying to his master’s room he found him on 
the floor dead, and lying ina pool of blood. Had 
roused the other servants, but found all efforts to 
recall life unavailing. 

The wife gave precisely the same testimony, 
and both were positive as to the hour. 

The head gamekeeper was examined next. 
He had met “ Master Richard” in the park, at 
daybreak. “ Thought he looked badly, as if he 
had not slept any all night. Told him what had 
happened, when he caught hold of a tree to 
steady himself, and looked dreadful pale.” 

Then came young Conway’s housekeeper and 
her husband. “He ordered dinner earlier than 
usual that evening, and rode away immediately 
afterwards and was goneall night. But that was 
not uncommon, Mr. Conway had been gone all 
night several times during the past two months.” 

There were a few other unimportant witnesses, 
and then the lawyers had it to themselves. 

The case looked very darkly fur the prisoner. 
Evidently his own counsel was laboring under 
some difficulty, or thought his client guilty, for 
many remarked the careful avoidance of one 
particular. 

As we prosecuting attorney said with an ill- 
concealed sneer: “if the prisoner was not at 
Conway Park at midnight, why not prove where 
he was at that particular hour of the night in 
question ? It was proved that he was there at 
day-dawn, wandering in the park, looking pale 
and weary. It was rather suspicious that the 
heir should havé been so near at the very hour 
when fhe blow of a midnight assassin was put- 
ting him in possession of a princely fortune.” 
He alluded to the ill-feeling between the uncle 
and nephew, and other suspicious circumstances, 
until “guilty” was written in the expression of 
each juryman’s face as plainly as if the letters 
themselves had been there. 

Richard had cast but one glance on the assem- 
bled ladies and their attendants, and unconscious 
of the one pale face watching him with trembling 
anxiety, gave his whole attention to the court. 

“Don’t you think him extremely handsome, so 
romantic looking?” asked Eveline Harcourt, of 
her “ most devoted,” in a languid whisper. 

Lord Alfred scarcely liked the superlatives, 
He raised his glass and took a cool survey of 
Richard, then inhaling the delicate perfume of 
his handkerchief, drawled out: “Passable! I 
think he is passable, but the idea of murder is so 
valgar. To get one’s hands and clothes stained 
with blood, how the thought turns me sick. If 
they let him off I shall always turn faint when 
he comes near me.” 

Miss Harcourt gave an affected little scream, 
half smothered by her lace handkerchief. “ How 
dreadfully you talk, you will frighten me to 
death.” 

“1am afraid there is no chance for him,” 
whispered Mrs. Harcourt to her next neighbor. 
“And the next heir is a married man witha 
family. O, what a pity!” 

“‘My child, you are very pale, and I feel you 
tremble. You allow this to agitate you too much. 
We had better retire. The scene has lost its in- 
terest for most of our acquaintances.” 

“Bat, father, you do not believe he did it.” 

There was something in Lady Coustance’s face 
which made her father draw back. 

“T shall be really angry if you allow this to 
make you so nervous, Cénstance. Of course he 
did it, there is not a doubt about it. What is 
more probable, besides, why not tell where he 
was that night ?” 

“‘ Lady Constance Beresford !” 

How the name echoed through the great room, 
sending a thrill of astonishment through the 
whole assembly, striking Richard Conway like 
an electric shock, for he well knew what was 
coming, and paralyzing Lord Alfred so that he 
only made a feeble grasp at his sister's dress as 
she rose from her seat and moved forward. 

There was a great stir and agitation in court 
as the lady threw back her veil, and laying her 
white hand on the book presented to her, took 
the witness's oath, speaking the words distinctly 
and slowly, her face meanwhile wearing the cold, 
calm, haughty expression which had long gained 
her the name of being the proudest of her proud 
race. Turning to the judge, before any ques- 
tions could be asked, Lady Constance thus ad- 
dressed him : 

“ My lord, I came here not to answer imper- 
tinent questions, but to inform your lordship and 
the gentlemen of the jury, of a fact which is im- 
portant in the present state of this case. The 
prisoner, Richard Conway, waa not at Conway 
Park at twelve o’clock on the niyht of the mur- 
der.”’ 

The lady's words were distinctly heard in the 
dead silence which had fallen, and never perhaps 
did so short a speech make s0 great « sensation. 
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“Tf not at the scene of the murder, can the 
lady declare on her oath where he was?” 

The solemn voice of the judge restored the 
silence. The slightest possible tinge of color 
rose to the lady’s cheek, as she replied : 

“ At the hour mentioned, he was at Beresford 
House.” 

The judge mused for an instant. The coun- 
sel for the prosecution rose. 

“My lord, the prisoner could scarcely have 
been at Beresford House, without the cognizance 
of other of its inmates. Some of the servants 
must be able to swear to this fact, for in so im- 
portant a case, it is well to have all the evidence 
possible.” 

Lady Constance felt the crimson flushing 
cheek and brow, as she heard the next question. 
Too well she knew that none but herself knew 
of Richard's visit. Again the judge asked : 

“ Who can prove this, Lady Constance Y 

She felt that hundreds of eyes were scanning 
her face, hundreds of whispers would be spread 
to her shame, if she yielded to the confusion, 
and lastly the thought that Richard's lite de- 
pended on her firmness, gave her strength. She 
was on the point of declaring that their interview 
had been alone, when from out a gay party of 
ladies, stepped Clarence Howard, and walking 
slowly forward, took his place at her side. 

Constance sank into the chair placed for her, 
while the elegant Clarence, after taking a survey 
of the assemblage, the greater part of whom 
appeared to inspire him with intense disgust, thus 
addressed the court : 

“Sir Richard Conway was at Beresford House 
on the night of the murder, at the hour of 
twelve. ‘Ihe Lady Constance had an interview 
with him, at which no one was present but my- 
self. Her father and brother were away, and 
none of the servants were aware of his being 
there. When the clock struck twelve, the lady 
warned him of the lateness of the hour; at a 
quarter past, he took his leave. Sir Richard 
having chosen to keep this secret, doubtless for 
fear of bringing the lady’s name into court, I 
did not feel at liberty to speak of it; but Lady 
Coustance having come forth nobly to tell the 
truth, and save an innocent man, 1 am happy to 
be able to add to the strength of her evidence.” 

Bowing slightly to the court, and protuundly 
to Lady Constance, he then expressed his wil- 
lingness to answer any questions, very few of 
which were asked; and the gentleman fanning 
himself with a lemon-colored kid glove, daintily 
stepped across and took his seat in the midst of 
his party, when he put a vinaigrette to his nose 
with ail the airs of a tine lady. 

Lady Constance left the place with her father, 
but her brother did not return until Richard was 
pronounced innocent. 

As if to contirm the verdict, a note was 
handed to the judge immediately after, from the 
keeper of a lunauc asylum, saying that a young 
mun had been placed in his care, and from the 
nature of his ravings, it was very evident that 
he had been the murderer of Sir) Richard Con- 
way. Richard was at once se¢ at liberty, but 
was immediately captured and ‘borne off in tri- 
umph to “ Eveline Lodge,” very much to Alfred 
Berestord’s discomfort, who could not help con- 
trasting this stately owner of twenty thousand a 
year with his own puny self and very moderate 
fortune. 

Bat as no harm came trom the match-making 
lady’s manceuvres, we must believe that Richard 
worea shiell upon his heart, which rendered 
him invulnerable to the charms of fair ladies. 

As soon as he could escape from the attentions 
of his fair hostess, Richard hastened to ascertain 
who the man was for whose crime he had sut- 
fered so much. It proved to be Owen Craig, 
“the poacher of the Black Moor,” and very lit 
tle inquiry sufficed to give a reason for the 

dreadtul deed. Maddened at the recital of his 
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With the azure sky above me, 
And the springing grass beneath, 
And the rich and fragrant flowers 
Around me like a wreath ; 
Thus sitting ‘neath the shadows 
Which the waving elms cast, 
Tam sadly thinking— 
Thinking of the past. 
Of a little merry maiden, 
Whose bands of shining hair 
Fell softly o'er a forehead 
Than the Parian stone more fair. 


With her laugh so light and joyous, 
And her heart so wildly free; 

The very soul of merriment, 
Unstained and pure was she. 

We roamed the green fields, chasing 
The painted butterfly ; 

Or, twining wreaths of wild flowers, 
As the sunny hours flew by. 

We were side by side when summer 
Threw her bright blue sky above, 

And the icy wreaths of winter 
Bound us firmer in our love. 


0, the many airy castles, 
By golden pleasures gilt, 
In hope’s gay, rosy fature 
Our childhood’s fancy built. 
Our hearts were light and happy, 
As we pictured future years— 
All but the recollection 
Were effaced by bitter tears. 
0, childhood, sunny childhood 
How like a gladsome dream! 
But thy fondest hopes are broken, 
Like th ripples on a stream. 





The joyous sight of childhood 
Has forever fled my brow, 
And I often muse if Jeannie 
Is the same bright creature now; 
They tell me ’mong the lovely 
She bears the palm alone; 
But tis said the heart soon changes 
When it lists the flatterer's tone. 
And I would not now behold her, 
*Mong that gay and thoughtless train; 
For I know that we can never 
Be what we were again. 
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THE FIVE SHILLING NOTE. 


BY ARTHUR W. MACKAY. 


On ty one year had passed since Abel Buell 
and Anna West had become a married pair. 
The boy-husband was barely twenty, when the 
year expired; but however strenuous were the 
Blue Laws of Connecticut in other points, they 
did not forbid the marriages of mere children— 
and Abel and his wife were little more than 
children. 

But if children in years, they were both ma- 
ture in intellect, sharp and ingenious, and well 
calculated to work their way through the world. 
The town of Killingworth still holds their de- 
scendants, and they are among the worthiest 
and best of the sons and daughters of old 
Connecticut. 

An old, half-dilapidated house was the home 
of the youthful pair; but they were looking 
forward to the time when they should build a 
pleasant little cottage, and meantime they made 
themselves quite happy in their shaky and time- 
stained room, that creaked wofully even under 
Anna’s light step. 

A gentle, pretty creature was the young wife, 
modest and quiet enough, usually, but with a 
world of ambition and enterprise in her heart. 
Gentle as she was, she often spurred Abel to 
some new thought or purpose, and more than 
once he would have desponded, in the first year 
of their marriage, had she not helped him both 
to plan and to execute. A small farm supplied 
the wants of their table; a bit of woodland gave 





mother's wrongs, he had taken fearful veng 
on the author of her sufferings, and with one 
blow ended Sir Richard’s wicked life. Tne ex- 
citement of doing such a deed, added to what 
he previously suttered, had completely unhinged 
his mind, and he lived for many years a dan- 
gerous maniac. 

The exciting scene of the trial proved almost 
too much for Lady Constance; but after a few 
days’ illness, she began to regain her usual 
health—a recovery which was greatly hastened 
by her father one day leading in Richard Con- 
way, to whose visits he now gave an unqualified 
consent. 

The old mansion on the Conway estate was 
soon after pulled down, and a beautiful home 
soon stood in the place, to which Richard car- 
ried his fair bride one summer morning amid the 
ringing of bells and the cheers of his devoted 
tenantry. 

“May your pathway be ever as now strewed 
with flowers,” said Clarence Howard, as he 
bowed over the bride’s fair hand, too well-bred 
to let others see the pang it cost him to lose the 
only woman he had ever loved ; but when a few 
years of travel had cured him of this romance, 
he became the most intimate friend at the Con- 
way mansion. 

His presence at the stolen meeting in the gar- 
den, on that eventfal night, was a subject he 
loved to jest them about, and at last the fair 
lady learned to speak of it without turning pale. 

“Tittle thought,” he would say, “when I 
was cursing the fate that led me there to be an 
unwilling listener to your conversation, that it 
would inthe end be the means of doing you 
both a great service.” 

And Richard, remembering with a thrill his 
gentle wife’s unpleasant situation on that day, 
grasps Howard's hand, forgetfal of all his fop- 
peries in the recollection of the timely assistance 
he had been to them both. 


————- + re + 


them sufficient fuel; and out of Abel’s ingeni- 
ous capabilities all other wants were to find 
their realization. 

In a long-disused chamber at the back of 
their old tumble-down house, Abel had collected 
a variety of odd tools, gravers, saws, files, and 
a thousand other things with which he was con- 
stantly at work in his leisure hours—sometimes 
making little knick-knacks, which Anna would 
lay away to adorn that pleasant cottage in 
Cloud land, which was ever before her eyes, and 
sometimes exercising his really fine mechanical 
powers upon some invention or other, by which 
he hoped some day to grow rich and prosperous. 

“Come down, Abel! You shall not stay any 
longer in that old cell to-night!” called out 
Anna’s cheerful voice, as she stood at the bottom 
of the staircase. ‘ Come and read to me, while 
I work.” 

“One moment longer, Anna; I am trying an 
experiment. Come and stay with me till I get 
through.” 

But the little wife scolded and refused—de- 
claring that she would go home to her father, if 
he did not stay with her more. Abel laughed, 
as he heard her harmless invectives, and thought 
how quickly he could press an apology, and seal 
his pardon, too, upon the pouting lips. It took 
him longer than he thought; and Anna, who 
could bear the loneliness no longer, went up 
stairs. 

“ That is right, love; now sit down opposite 
me, and look at what I have done. If I was 
inclined to do wrong, love, I could easily make 
a fortune. But, thank Heaven! I have no 
disposition.” 

He held out what had been originally a five 
shilling note, such as was then used in the col- 
onies, but which he had altered to a five pound 
note so ingeniously, that no one could have de- 
tected it save by the strictest scrutiny. 

“ Abel, what are you going to do with this?” 
she asked, with a half-distrustful look, as he ex- 
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bishop, who had endured much persecution with 
a calm, unrufiled temper, was asked how he at- 
tained such a mastery over himself. “ By mak- 
ing aright use of my eyes,” said he. “I tirst 
louk up to heaven, as the place whither I am 


going to live forever, I next look down upon 
the earth, and consider how small a space otf it-| 
will soon be all that Ican occupy or want. I 
then look around me, and think how many are 
far more wretched than I am.” 


plained the process of alteration. 

“Build a palace, and dress you in gold!” 
said he, laughing. “Ah, Anna, if it were only 
right to do this! But it is not ; and I shall burn 
this, or perhaps alter it back again. A palace 


face was blanched to the whiteness of death, 
and her eyes, fixed on the window opposite her, 
were distended and wild, as she gazed. 

“ What is it, dear?” he asked, again. 

Anna answered him slowly, and with great 
effort, speaking through her closed teeth, as if 
she feared some one would overhear her. 
“There is a face—a man’s face at the win- 
dow. Do not look round. Some one, I am 
sure, who intends an injury, has climbed up to 
that high window behind you.” 

Let us go down, then,” said Abel. “We 
will invite him in, and disarm him if he is an 
enemy. But, Heaven bless my little goose of a 
wife! what enemies could she or I have ?” 

And the light hearted boy, thinking she was 
deceived, drew her tenderly down stairs, bright- 
ened up the smouldering fire, and brought up 
from the cellar a plate of applies and a pitcher 
of cider, setting them on the ample hearth to 
warm. Anna recovered her spirits, allowed that 
she might have been mistaken, and the rest of 
the evening passed off very pleasantly. 

Early, next morning, Anna was surprised to 
see two or three men coming up to the house; 
and still more, on their nearer approach, to re- 
cognize the sheriff of Killingworth. 

She called hastily to Atel, who was busy with 
some out-door work, and he came in, wondering, 
even more than herself, what business brought 
Mr. Smith to his house. He did not wait long, 
for as soon as he came into the room, a hand 
was laid on his shoulder, and he was arrested, 
in the king’s name. 

“What have I done?” ejaculated the sur- 
prised prisoner. ‘Surely, I may know for 
what I am arrested ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Buell. You have been ac- 
cused to the king’s attorney, Governor Griswold, 
of having been detected in counterfeiting money, 
and you are taken at this time to answer to the 
charge.” 

A mortal paleness seemed to overspread 
Abel’s face. In a moment he thought of the 
one shilling note, the face at the window, and 
the hideous punishment that might be his. Poor 
Anna had mercifully fainted at the first sentence 
uttered by the sheriff, and she still lay in 
unconsciousness, : 

“Do not waken her!” he said to the officer 
who had stooped to raise her up. “ Better that 
she should die, than wake to see me disgraced !” 
And the proud boy wept great tears at the ig- 
nominy which he felt in his heart of hearts. 

He was taken before the king’s attorney, Gov- 
ernor Matthew Griswold, tried and found guilty, 
by witness, of having altered notes to a large 
amount. The man who saw him, had climbed 
to the window from curiosity to see what he 
would Le doing in that lonely chamber, every 
night—his wonder prompting him to bring a 
ladder, that he might ascertain the truth. He 
deposed that he had seen the note altered in the 
hands of Abel, and that when he took it up, it 
was but a shilling note, 

Conscious of hi Abel made a 
manly and spitited 7. of himself, but to no 
purpose. The stern jy, flan judge would not 
bend an inch—that is, 4, ee not appear to 
bend. Once off the\ o¢ b, he was as affuble as 
possible, and really ini,;ofed to do the best he 
could for young Buell, Lyving been a friend of 
his father. 

The case, however, was fully proved. The 

ish awarded consisted of imprisonment, 
cropping and branding! All and each of these 
were to be administered at once. Buell’s stout 
heart quailed at the sentence, for Anna’s sake. 
Would she ever love him again?—a disgraced, 
mutilated prisoner, branded with his crime upon 
the forehead? His every thought was a con- 
centrated agony. 

He was in thejudge’s own room, adjoining the 
court-room, for so the humane man willed it, 
rather than that the son of his old friend, Ste- 
phen Buell, should be seen by the rude crew in 
the prison. The door suddenly opened, and 
Anna was in his arms, showering tears and 
kisses on the pale, stern face. He could not 
bear this. He felt his own degradation and hers, 
in being thus marked out for a criminal. Even 
the knowledge that he intended to harm no one 
by his unfortunate act, scarcely Shee the 





. “He begged her to go home, and not to subject 
herself to the sneers that would follow her as 
the wife of a counterfeiter. 

“No!” she exclaimed ; “here is my place, 
and all the sneers of the world shall not drive 
me from you.” 

“You must not be near me when I suffer the 
punishment, Anna. Not thatI fear it for my- 
self, but you would suffer more than I.” 

“ My poor Abel! what will they do to you?” 

“What you must not see. Hark! they are 
coming now! Leave me!” 

The officers approached him, and gently 
pushed his wife away from his side. 

“I will not go!” she cried. ‘‘ Cruel, savage 
men! you shall not do this!” as her eye caught 
the sharp instrament and the hot iron at once. 

“Nay, Anna, stay by me if you will, and 
hold my hand. It will soon be over, and you 
must be calm; or J shall suffer doubly.” 

She clung to his hand, and averted her eyes. 
Nota nerve of the brave boy-husband quivered, 
as the sharp knife cut through the tip of his ear. 
The judge had ordered them to lay the severed 
piece upon his tongue, to keep it warm, and put 


subsequently was carried back to Killingworth. 
Anna followed him, establishing herself near 
him, where she could spend most of her time 
with him; and by the interference of the judge, 
this was allowed. 

She brought instraments to the prison, by 
which he constructed a lapidary machine, in 
which he fashioned a large and very beautiful 
stone. Anna got it set asa ring, by Abel's re- 
quest, and large enough to fit his own fingers. 
“What will you do with it?” she asked, 
smiling, as the glittering thing lay before them— 
scarcely a meet ornament for a prisoner. 

“You will know by-and-by, dear,”’ was his 
only answer; and the little wife, grown weaker 
and tenderer by misfortune, did not press the 
matter, but sat down to her work as placidly as 
if the prison had been a palace. 

Not so Abel. His proud spirit chafed con- 
stantly to be free. Here were his best days, the 
golden prime of his years, passing away in a 
prison for an imaginary crime, and the con- 
temptible spy upon his privacy revelling in free- 
dom! It seemed, too, that his friends, if he 
had any, had forgotten him ; for no one came to 
see him. Even his father’s friend, Judge Gris- 
wold, who had been very kind, was now in the 
depths of a political campaign, as he had heard, 
and could not be supp to ber the 
poor prisoner. Abel was growing hard towards 
the world. 

His painfal reverie was broken by the entrance 
of his wife, with a newspaper iu her hand 
This was always a welcome treat, and never 
more so than now ; for the first words he read 
were the announcement that Judge Griswold was 
elected Governor of Connecticut. 

“Now, Anna, dear wife, you shall have this 
ring. I intended it for the governor, but little 
thought who was to fill that office. I entrust it 
to you. If the new governor thinks that an in- 
nocent man, who can be of use in the world, had 
better stay here in prison, I will not dispute 
him ; but I do believe that Matthew Griswold, 
now that he has the power to serve the son of his 
old friend, will not spurn the petition of my wife. 
Go and ask him, Anna—and trust me, he will 
not refuse you.” 

And she did go; and she won the pardon for 
Abel by her own eloq alone ingly re- 
serving the ring as a dernier resort, if her wo- 
man’s tongue should fail. Then she gracefully 
urged him to wear it in remembrance of two 
grateful souls, who, on the distant shore to which 
they should now emigrate, would pray for his 
prosperity and happiness. 

In a foreign land, far from the scene of his 
mortification, Abel Buell earned a name among 
the best class of artisans as a lapidary of no 
small merit. No one knew why he wore the 
long hair, which hung so inconveniently over 
his work, and shaded forehead and cheek so 
deeply; nor did he ever betray that his youth 
was passed in America. Even when the thun- 
ders of the Revoluiion came b ig over the 
sea, until they were echoed on ,other shores, he 
could not resolve to breathe the air which had 
once oppressed him, so deep and lasting was his 
sense of the injustice he had ined 

But when children gathered around them, 
Anua’s heart yearned so lovingly for her native 
vales, that he could not refuse to go with her 
and them, to taste once more of New England’s 
hospitality. To his surprise, no one appeared 
to remember his disgrace; and he began to 
think that he had thrown away a great deal of 
unnecessary sensitiveness upon what was so 
soon forgotten. His midnight spy was no 
longer in existence. As we stated, his descend- 
ants still claim Connecticut as their home. 











— 








THE DEAD. 


“Earth to earth” and “ dust to dust” seems 
to have been the undeviating custom of primeval 
man. Adam, according to Persian tradition, 
was buried in the Island of Serendib, and mighty 
lions, for a long period, guarded the burial spot. 
The resting places of the first glorious women of 
the world are still pointed out by Holy Land 
gnostics—Eve and Sarah—Kebecca and Leah, 
sleep their last sleep, all quietly in the dust. Nor 
was it till later ages that any other custom ob- 
tained, and that imported from a foreign land. 
Isaac was the first of the great patriarchate, who, 
by his son Joseph, was swathed in cere. cloths, 
and so embalmed, placed in one of the hage 
monolithal coftins of Egypt. Burning the bod- 
ies of the dead had probably its origin in the de- 
sire to prevent ill treatment being offered them. 





NEVER DESPAIR. 


True hope is based on energy of character. A 
strong mind always hopes, and has always cause 
to hope, because it knows the mutability of ha- 
man affairs, and how slight a circumstance may 
change the whole course of events. Such a 
Spirit, too, rests upon itself; it is not fined to 


Housetvife’s Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Vermin Riddance. 

Half an ounce of soap boiled in a pint of water, and 
put on wi a brush while boiling hot, iufallibly destroys 
the bugs and their eggs. Fiies are driven out of a room 
by hanging up a bunch of the plaintain or fleawort plant 
after it has been dipped in milk. Rats and mice speedily 
disappear by mixing equal quantities of strong cheese 
and powdered aquills. They devour this mixture with 
greediness, while it is innocuous to man. When it is re- 





| membered that many persons have lost their lives by 


swallowing in mistake mixtures of strychnine, ratsbane, 
corrosive sublimate, ete , which are commonly employed 
for this purpose, it becomes a matter of humanity to 
publish these items. 





Apple Marmalade. 

Pare, core, and cut your apples into small pieces, put 
them into water, with a little lemon juice to keep them 
white. Take them out after a short time and drain 
them. Weigh and put them into a stewpan; if for pres- 
ent use, half a pound of sugar will be enough for each 
pound of apples; but if for keeping, double the quantity. 
Add a stick of cinnamon and the jaice of a lemon. Put 
the stewpan over a brisk fire aud coverit. When the 
apples are pulped, stir the mixture till of a proper con- 
sistence, then put it into pots. 





Veal minced. 
Cut veal from the fillet or shoulder into very small 


| dice; put into veal or mutton broth with a little mace, 


white pepper, salt, some lemon-peel grated, and a table- 
spoonful of mushroom catsup or mushroom powder, rub- 
bed smooth into the gravy. Take out some of the gravy 
when nearly done, and when cool enough thicken it with 
Hour, cream, and a little butter; boil it up with the rest 
Ct the gravy, and pour it over the meat when done. Gar- 
nish with bread sippets. A little lemon juice added to 
the gravy improves its flavor. 





Greengage Jam. 

Put your greengages into the oven in an earthenware 
pan till soft, then rub through a cane sieve to take out 
the stones and skins; to each pound of fruit pulp add 
one pound of loaf sugar broken small. Put all together 
into a preserving pan, and boil it a quarter of an hour. 
Drop a little on a cold plate, and if it sets in about a 
minute itis done If not, boil it a little longer. Fill 
your pots and jars with it, and cover them closely with 
writing-paper dipped in brandy, and keep in @ dry place. 





Hop Ale. 

Three-quarters of a pound of the best hops to ten gal- 
lons of water, and one pound of white sugar to each gal- 
lon, boiied together for half an hour; then runit through 
a sieve into an open tub to work for three, four, or five 
days, a little barm being put to it as soou as cool; put 
the clear liquor into a barrel, and bung it up; in @ fort- 
night it will be ready to drink; in a week after put a few 
of the spent hops to float at the top of the barrel, when 
it is to be stopped up. 


How to make Lard Candles, 

To every eight pounds of lard add one ounce of nitric 
acid; and the manner of making is as follows: having 
carefully weighed your lard, place it over a slow fire, or 
at least merely melt it; then add the acid and mould the 
same as tailow, aud you have a clear, beautifal candle. 
In order to make them resemble bona fide tallow candles, 
you have only to add a small portion of pure beeswax. 





Rhode Island Gingerbread. 

Mix the ingredients as follows, and bake them one 
hour: two pints of flour, two pints brown sugar, two 
\pints butter —nicely creamed, one pint milk, two table- 

of ci , two ful of cloves, one 
beaspoonfal of nutasg, one teaspoonful of pearlash, 
three eggs, some wine, and a wineglassful of brandy. If 
you please you can add fruit. 








Fruit Cake. 

One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, ten eggs, two 
pounds of raisins, one pound of currants (picked and 
washed), and one pound of citron. Beat the sugar and 
butter together uutil creamed, then beat the eggs, and 
add them in, beating thoroughly; also put in a portion 
of cinnamon and mace, as much as is agreeable to you, 
and a small quantity of brandy. 





Ginger Beer. 

Ove pound of cream of tartar, rind and juice of six lem- 
ons, four pounds of lump sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
ginger; to be boiled ten minutes in four gallons of wa- 
ter; skim it clear, and let it stand till nearly cold, then 
add a tablespoonfal of yeast, and stir it all well together; 
let it stand all night, then bottle it. It will be fit to 
drink in three or four days. 





Dressing for Leather. 

One and a half pound of tallow, two and a half pounds 
of lard, two pints of neat’s foot oil, three ounces of bees- 
wax; mix; then add one and a half ounces of India- 
rubber, dissolved in three-quarters of a pint of turpen- 
tine. The leather must be well washed, and when quite 
dry, the mixture well rubbed in before « hot fire. 





Cup Cake. 

The necessary materials are: two cupfals of sugur, one 
cupfal of butter, four cupfuls of cream, three cupfals of 
flour, four eggs, and two teaspoonsful of dissolved sale- 
ratus. Bake in small cups—greased, so that the cakes 
may be readily turned out. 





Soft Cakes in little Pans. 

Rub one pound and a half of butter into two pounds 
of flour, and add one wineglassful of wine, one wineglans- 
ful of ter, two giassfuls of yeast, some nut- 
meg, cinnamon, and raisins. Bake in little pans. 








partial views, or to one particalar object, and if 
at last all should be lost, it has saved itself—its 
own integrity and worth. Hope awakens cour- 
age, while despondency is the last of all evils ; it 
is the abandonment of good—the giving up of 
the battle of life with dead nothingness. He 
who can implant courage in the human soul, is 
its best physician.— Von Anebel. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each ¢l-gantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in thiscountry. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now In its rir- 
TzznTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year hae added to its extraordii popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of ilins- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkablesuccess. The members of any family 
ia which Bat.ou’s Pictontat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

(> It is beautifully — withan average of twenty 

engravi: eech week 
— Ti; cquteban portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among ur 

[>> It gives original views of the various cities of the 





quick sales: 





it instantly back, as soon as the blood ceased to 
flow rapidly. It was done, and united to the 
ear by a small plaster. 

Now came the branding upon the forehead. 
“Lightly, and as far up as possible,” the jadge 
had said; and this part of the punishment was 
scarcely felt, the iron being just placed on the 
skin and held there until the prisoner had ut- 
tered the words—“ God save the king!” 

Abel was wondering at Anna’s calmness ; bat 
as soon as he could look down upon her, he saw 
that she had fainted. 

“So much for letting women in!” growled 
the surly old official ; but it was observed that 


” 





bed would be filled with thorns, if I got it 


do you see?” 
And well he might ask, for the poor wife's 


through dishonesty. But Anna, my love, what | 


he wiped his eyes upon the sleeve of his coat, 
when he carried out the poor young creature into 
the air. 

Abel was at first imprisoned in Norwich, but 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Txe Howrer Spry or Vin- 
Gixts. This is another tavorite Kevolutionary Story of 
Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular. 
Ds ccsccaveccts svocdseectes SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or. Tue Scout oF tHe Sus- 
QUEHANNA. A tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoming, during the days of our revolutionary strog- 
Ble. BY.....ccccsves-creecsons Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinovz rae Back 
WOODSMAN. A vivid story of Eaetand West, unrivalled 
in plotand charaeter. By LIEUTENANT MUKRAY 
THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tur Rep Cross 
AND THE Crescent. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE CABIN IN BOY: or, Lire os rae Wixe. A Tale of 
fortune’s Freaks aud Fancies A fine —. of life “r 
its various phases and under some of its t roman ti 
incidents. By.....+-+--++5 LIRUTENANT. MU RRAY. 
RED HAND: or, Tae Caciser oF raz Exotise Onan- 
wax. A graphic nautical and land stery of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth. By....-..- F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
ner Tag the money and receive either or all by return 
of m 
A Tor tale at all of the periodical depots. 


Union, and public buildings. north and south. 
i> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, 01 scenes worthy of framing. 
[Or It contains rixteen super royal octave pages of 
eg poems, eketches and varied miscellany. 
7” It canpot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
sf of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 
> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 
CP It is admitted on all hands te be the cheapest 
weekly paper im the world 
[> Its engravines éducate the mind of oid and young, 
making them fe. with all noted loealities. 
7 it forme two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with fees one thousand splendid engravings 
{O- Thus forming ® paper original in design, and « 
| t{yvorite in every part of our Union, 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One copy, one year. .............-. . ‘ en 
One copy, two years..... nse 40 
Five copies. ome year... 90 
Twelve onginn, ope pee ‘(and one to the getter wp 

of the ciuh)....... --- Dw 


Any ter nan receive copy of the pape his 
own address at the lowest club rate 
Sa Sample copies sent when 
| blished each SarcaDar, by HM. BALLOU, 
' No. 22 Winter #t., Boston, Mass. 
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Poet's Corner, 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DROP OF WATER. 


BY N. B. ANDERSON, M.D. 

The drop of water which to-day 
Sparkles on the diamond's face, 

To-morrow will have fled away, 
In roral mists the rose to grace. 


To day it beautifies the pearls 
Which stud the ocean’s bed— 

To-morrow, furiously is hurled, 
In fleecy snow-flakes sped. 


To-day it glistens on the rose, 
Like tears on beauty’s cheek— 
To-morrow, mid the thunder’s roar, 
A distant land doth seek. * 


To-day, resolved to azure cloud, 
Again, to-morrow, dew; 

To-day, to flowers its freshness ‘ford, 
To-morrow, death bestrew! 


A drop of water—O, how small 
The seeming worthless thing— 
Yet, drop by drop, combined, withal, 
Hence mighty oceans spring. 


PASSING AWAY. 
We have short time to stay as you; 
We have as short a spring, 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or anything: 


‘e die, 
As your hours do; and dry 
Away, 
Like the summer’s rain, 


Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again.— Hgrrick. 





GLADNESS. 
Bee how the day beameth brightly before us! 
Blue is the firmament, green is the earth ; 
Grief hath no voice in the universe chorus ; 
Nature is rioging with music and mirth. 
Lift up thy eyes, that are looking in sadness; 
Gaze! and if beauty can rapture thy soul, 
Virtue herself shall allure thee to gladness— 
Glad ’ ’ rdian and goal. 
From THE GERMAN. 








An Ol Virginia Adventure, 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


KISSES AND CREAM. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA, 

Wuere am I? you ask. What am I doing? 
I am down here among the mountains of Old 
Virginia, and doing just anything at all I can 
contrive to amuse myself with—laziness and hot 
weather permitting. As to the hot weather, I 
cannot say that I find it very oppressive in this 
mountain region ; but the other thing—laziness— 
is truly no respecter of time or place. Neither 
you nor I require to be reminded that it is no 
respecter of persons. Of these truths Iam a 
living monument. For three or four months 
past, everything requiring the least exertion to 
accomplish has been put off, laid aside, until I 
should get into the country, because thtre I should 
have nothing else todo. Well, I have been in, 
the country some seven or eight weeks, and the 
things which were undone, are undone still. 
Having nothing else to do, I do nothing else, and 
not even that. Having plenty of time to do 
nothing, I take plenty of time, and do nothing 
with all my might. To make a long story short, 
Tam just as lazy, and just as procrastinacious 
here, as I was before I came—only more so. 

“ But what is all that to me?” I think I hear 
you say. Very little indeed, I must confess, 
unless you can be induced to avail yourself of 
the permission granted by Patrick Henry to 
George III., and “profit by the example” of 
your father in iniquity. But this epistle, it must 
be acknowledged, was begun with no such phil- 
anthropic intention in your behalf. My object in 
writing was merely to narrate, for your amuse- 
ment and instruction, a little adventure which 
came a few days ago to vary the monotony of 
solitary, transmontane ruralization. 

A few miles further along the base of the 
mountain which forms the chief feature of the 
landscape in this locality, there is a lonely farm- 
house, and withia it as lovely a specimen of 
blue-eyed young-womanhood as you will see in 
a month of Sundays anywhere. It so happened 
that I made the acquaintance of a young gentle- 
man who calls this blue-eyed beauty cousin ; and 
being somewhat excited by his enthusiastic 
praises of her loveliness, I accompanied him on 
a visit to the lonely farm-house. Energetic as 
were the expressions he had made use of, when 
I saw the little witch, I was obliged to confess 
that they had not been exaggerated. She is just 
one of the very nicest, neatest, plumpest, dear- 
est, little that ever made a 
fellow’s mouth water. 

Well, sir, I was duly introduced to the rustic 
beauty, and to the old folks, to whom I made 
myself as agreeable as possible. I talked poli- 
tics, crops and cattle to the farmer, and preach- 
ing and poultry to the old lady, neglecting no 
opportunity in the mean time to make the best 
possible impression upon the mind of the young 
one. Soon after mid-day we had an old-fashioned 
but excellent country dinner, and after that I 
took a stroll out of doors. As I was returning 
to the house again, I saw pretty Mary coming 
out of the dairy and grasping a large pan of 
cream with both hands. 

Now, I don’t pretend to undertake to justify 
the conduct that I was then and there guilty of, 
but I certainly can plead palliating circum- 
stances, chief among which was the richest, rar- 
est, ripest, most sup ly lusci speci of 

twin rosebuds ever desecrated by the applica- 
tion thereto of that vernacularly vulgar, quadri- 
grammatic monosyllable which men call lips. 
They fascinated me, charmed me, treated me in 
fact as the serpents are said to treat the little 
birds. Before I knew what I was about, I had 
one arm around her neck, and was quaffing long 
draughts of nectar, such as the gods of Olympus 
never dreamed of. Without sacrifici z a whole 
panful of cream, Mary could of course do noth- 
ing *o check me, and with a sort of guilty joy I 
sipp 2, or rather gulped the sweets before me, 
and showered blessings on the head of the cow 








milked, while I rioted in the conscious security 
which it afforded. Though I should eat straw- 
berries and cream three hundred and sixty-five 
times a year, I shall never see them again with- 
out a vivid remembrance of those glorious kisses. 
Ripe, red strawberries and ripe, red lips are nat- 
urally suggestive of each other, and cream and 
kisses are synonyms henceforth, forever, in 
my vocabulary. Thanks to Venus, thanks to 
Cupid, thanks to Pomona, and thanks to Pan 
or Pales, or whomsoever else the god or goddess 
of cream may be. 

But I will not trouble you, will not tantalize 
you with any additional rhapsodies. The god- 
ling of the bow and arrows knows how long I 
might have held on, if I had not caught a glimpse 
of my friend, the cousin, turning the northeast 
corner of the barn. With a harried and em- 
phatic prayer for forgiveness, I made a show of 
assisting Mary and her cream up a short flight 
of steps, leading from. the dairy to the level of 
the back yard, and then joined the cousin. I 
felt a good deal of anxiety as to how she might 
take the thing, and was not a little pleased to 
find no change in her demeanor or her looks 
towards me. Indeed, all things considered, I 
felt inclined to think that she rather liked it than 
otherwise, and I left the house with a determina- 
tion to cultivate Mary’s acquaintance assiduously. 
Two days afterwards, I was most egregiously 
titillated by the reception of a billet-doux from 
Mary. Itcame through the hands of a sable 
wagoner, was nicely written on nice paper, nicely 
folded, nicely sealed, and nicely directed, and 
c ined the following words ; 

“Deag Sir: I am afraid you will think me 
forward and unmaidenly, but I am naturally 
impulsive, of a warm temperament, and so con- 
stituted that when my heart commands I must 
obey. May I not hope to see you here to-mor- 
row evening? I have two young lady visitors 
with me, and I could not easily have any con- 
versation with you in their presence. The sum- 
mer-house at the foot of the garden is a nice 
place for a tete-a-tete. Perhaps you will meet me 
there, just after dark. Au revoir. Mary.” 
There, sir, what do you think of that? Those 
kisses, then, were not mere cream-preserving un- 
avoidabilities, after all. She did “rather like it,” 
then, sure enough. The manner of this note 
surprised me more than the matter. The chirog- 
raphy was really exquisite; and then tefe-a-tete, 
and the au revoir at the bottom. Pretty fair for 
a barn-door beauty, wasn’t it? She talked well, 
and I did hear that she had been at a boarding- 
school somewhere; but I had certainly no idea 
of such a delicate, little missive as that being 
within the scope of her practicabilities. I am in 
luck to-day, thought I. But the fact is, I always 
am in luck where women are concerned. The 
dear creatures know a thing or two, you may de- 
pend upon it. And then, there is a silky soft- 
ness about this jetty moustache of mine that 
leaves a sort of exotic electricity upon the lip it 
touches, which never fails to fly directly to the 
heart. I’m rather sorry for Mary, poor, little 
thing. But I can’t help it. It may be a misfor- 
tune sometimea,to be too fascinating—bnt you 
can’t call it a fault, you Know. No indeed. 

Little confidential communications of this 
sort, little soliloquial dialogues between me and 
myself, followed the reception of the note, and 
continued to occupy my attention for some time. 
It may seem strange to commit them to paper, 
and thus take a third party into partnership in 
the affuir ; but the fact is, I have a decided pro- 
clivity towards confession-making, and I intend 
to write a book some day in the style of the “self- 
torturing sophist,” Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

On the evening of the following day, a solitary 
horseman, with jet-black moustache and whiskers 
to match, might have been seen wending his 
way along the base of the mountain. The stars 
were peeping out one after another from the 
loop holes in the sky, as I reached a thick clump 
of trees in the immediate vicinity of the residence 
of Mary’s father. There I hitched my horse, 
and on the wings of expectation, if not of love, 
1 was soon flying over the garden-fence. I 
reached the summer-house, a lattice work erec- 
tion, with a single entrance, all covered over 
with a luxuriant growth of vines, thickly studded 
with clustering grapes, and dark enough to hide 
blushes, or anything else. Guided by a sort of 
faint, silken rustling, and a still fainter, a barely 
audible sigh, I sprang to the corner whence it 
Failing to find any one, I stopped and 
listened. I heard her breathing—a zephyr mur- 
muring o’er a bower of roses! I was already 
all trembling and wild with excitement, and this 
sound completed my intoxication. I rushed 
forward, anda soft, warm, yielding form lay 
passively panting in my embrace. 

Thrilling with ecstacy in every fibre, I strained 
her convulsively to my heart. Her bosom 
throbbed wildly, and her palpitating form seemed 
to heave with uncontrollable agitation. With a 
vivid recollection of the creamy kisses, I hastily 
sought the twin rosebuds again, and with my 
eager lips fairly devoured them. Tossed upona 
sea of tumultuous rapture, my whole soul seemed 
concentrated in my lips, and at each successive 
kiss, I felt as if it were about to leave the body 
forever—exhaled in the deep-drawn sighs which 
accompanied it. It was enough for me to feel 
her lithe form quivering with excitement, which 
was all the more violent from the efforts she 
manifestly made to suppress it. How many 
minutes were thus passed I am unable to tell, 
for I was absolutely drank with the deep draughts 
of bliss which I was quaffing, and could take no 
note of the lapse of time. It was, however, 
when the exaltation of my soul and the intoxi- 
cation of my senses had about reached their 
acme, that I was startled into consciousness and 
comparative sobriety by a sound close at hand, 
which jarred most rudely upon my high-strung 
nerves. Listened. It was a titter—an unmis- 
takable, discordant, prosaic, unethereal, every- 
day, vulgar, female titter, and within three feet 
of my elbow. Before I had time fcr any sort of 
speculation upon the subject, it had grown into 
a full-mouthed, hilarious, uproarious laugh. Si- 
multaneously with the titter, appeare? a faint, 
bluish, lambent light, not unlike that of a glow- 
worm. It was an ignited lucifer match, which 
burst forth into a flame at the very moment that 





came. 


a candle was lit, the summer-house was flooded 
with light, and then, before my eyes (but certain- 
ly not in my arms) stood pretty Mary, in her 
own proper person, holding both hands to her 
plump sides, laughing as if she would burst 
them ! 


And who, in the name of the Venus of all the 
Hottentots, who then had I been hugging and 
kissing so furiously, all that time? One glance 
told the story. It was black Moll, the cook, a 
great, fat, frowsy, greasy “she nigger,” with a 
head a yard long (almost) from crown to chin, 
nose like a flat-iron, and lips—great Mumbo 
Jumbo and queen of Timbuctoo!—lips unique 
and indescribable. ‘“ Expressive silence muse” 
—their magnitude! “ J.abia mollia demissa.” 
The sooty wench was as gray too as a badger, 
though her kinky wool was well tied up, to pre- 
vent me from feeling it ; and sixty-five years old, 
if she wasaday. Before I had time to bring 
these delightful observations to a close, I heard 
Mary’s laugh echoed from the door of the sum- 
mer-house, and turning in that direction I found 
another pleasant surprise in store for me in the 
persons of the “two young-lady visitors,” in 
whose presence, after all, we had had a most in- 
teresting interview. They were both of them 
shouting, roaring, shrieking, with laughter, un- 
liable, and app ly inextinguishable. 
It takes a good deal to throw me into a state 
of flustration—but not quite that much. That 
was the only moment of my life, to the best of 
my recollection and belief, when an earthquake 
would have been unequivocally welcome. Any 
terrible convulsion of nature, any tremendous 
concussion of the elements, that would put a 
stop to those far more terrible and tremendous 
ha-ha’s ! 
For a single moment I attempted to humor the 
joke, and laugh with the laughers; but the ex- 
traordinary noise I made absolutely frightened 
me. Far from being a a-ha! it was a regular- 
built boo-hoo !—as much like crying as any thing 
that wasn’t crying could be. There is, or at 
least there was, one man in the world, and only 
one I think, who could imitate that “ doleful 
sound.” He lives, or did live, in Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, London, and has been an 
undertaker’s man—a “ mute ”—a public mourn- 
er at funerals—for more than half a century. 
He was chosen originally for his unparalleled 
lugubriousness of face, voice, and manner, and 
this wobegoneness, which has for so long a time 
been his bread and butter, he has been improv- 
ing, by every possible artifice, for fifty years or 
more. The moment I heard that laugh I thought 
of that man. I think he could come up to it, 
almost—not quite. 
Finding that that dodge wouldn’t work, I saw 
nothing for it but to “cutand run.” Just as I 
had come to this determination, the farmer’s wife, 
who was still fatter than old Moll, made her ap- 
pearance in the door-way through which I must 
pass; so that there was no possible means of es- 
cape unless I should ;jher knock the old lady 
down or jump over, I head, neitier of which 


exploits did I th fegmperant to undertake: 
fi 


at that momen 
“What on earth this rumpus about ?” 
e, aptared round the place 
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asked the old lady, 
in every direction. 
Her eyes finally Fm 
claimed: “ And wh. 
matter with you ?” 
“ Dere’s a heap de matter, mistress,” replied 
Moll. “I don’t know but I shill git ober it, 
dough. But I was a’ mos’ gone, dat’s a fac’. 
Dis young gempelum done kiss me to def a’ 
mos’; he did indeed, mistress, shore as ye’re 
alive.” 
At this juncture, all eyes were turned upon the 
“young gempelum,” and, as the novelists say 
“the effect may be more easily imagined than 
described.” The old lady, however, seemed dis- 
posed to be skeptical about the kissing. 
“You Moll,” rejoined she, “ how dare yousay 
such a thing?” 
“ Indeed, an’ deed an’ double deed, it’s de rale 
gospil trufe, mistress. Jist you ax Miss Mary ef 
*taint.”” 
Asking Miss Mary was easy enough, but an- 
swering was another thing. Laughter had so 
entirely taken possession of her that articulation 
was evidently impossible. She nodded her ac- 
quiescence, however, and at the same time point- 
ed her fore-finger at me. I was worth looking 
at, about that time, beyond a doubt; and if a 
clever caricaturist had seen and made a drawing 
of me, in the character of a “stuck pig,” it 
would have been a little fortune to him. 
The farmer’s wife still doubting, Molly became 
energetic : 
“Why, mistress, jist look-ee here at dese 
lipses o’ mine! I ’raly was afraid young marster 
was a-gwine to chaw’r ’em all up into sassiage- 
meat. And den de way he done scrouged me 
up in his arms! Great goodness, marcy me! I 
hadn’t no more bref’ Jef’ in me dan a busted 
blather! I’s hearn tell o’ bars a huggin’ people 
to def, but I’d run from him a heap sooner nor I 
would from any bar in de mountains. He’s de 
bery wust kind !’” 
The old lady’s incredulity could not stand such 
ocularly demonstrative testimony as that of 
Moll’s “‘lipses.”” She looked at me steadily, I 
being by that time pretty nearly in what the doc- 
tors call a state of lipothymy, myself, and after a 
minute or two the broad grin upon her face be- 
gan to ripen into the widest, and deepest, and 
loudest guffaw which that cachinnatory female 
chorus could boast of. I had heard what I con- 
sidered pretty fair specimens of long and loud 
laughing in my time, but the way these girls, and 
Molly, and the old lady, roared, puts a half- 
bushel extinguisher, at least, upon all my pre- 
vious experiences in that line. Fortunately for 
me, Mary’s mother was so overcome by her ex- 
ertions that she staggered away from the door, 
holding her fat sides, and eventually falling help- 
lessly upon a rustic bench, near the door. 
The way was now <!ear, or atall events I soon 
cleared the way of all remaining obstacles, in- 
cluding one of Moll’s cronies, who was listening 
outside, and whom I capsized into a gooseberry 
bush. With one bound I also cleared the gar- 
den paling and regained my horse. 


~ 
Ting upon Moll, she ex- 
, in mercy’s name, is the 


bad luck would have it, the only way of getting 
to the road, on horseback, was to pass through 
the lane which skirted the foot of the garden. 
Mary, and the other imps of mischief, her com- 
panions, knew this perfectly well, and they were 
all standing at the paling, waiting for me, when 
I rode past. Anxious to abridge my torments, 
the moment I saw their forms in the uncertain 
starlight, and heard again that accursed laugh- 
ter, I dashed the rowels of my spurs savagely 
into the horse’s sides. He bounded suddenly 
forward, and I—tumbled off, like a sack of po- 
tatoes, within three yards of the iaughing girls, 
the saddle rolling on top of me. 

Some one, at Mary’s instigation, had cut the 
girth, or unbuckled it, and consequently, at the 
first impetus it received, the saddle and I slipped 
off together. The laughter lulled a moment 
when I fell, but the momentthey ascertained that 
I was not injured, it burst forth again, fortissimo, 
con furia! Stopping my ears against the hateful 
sound, I gathered myself up as well as I could, 
and, leaving the saddle to take care of itself, 
started at full speed after my runaway horse. 
But all my efforts were unable to exclude the 
shrill cry sent after me by Mary’s own rosy lips— 
kisses and cream! kisses and cream! kisses and 
cream ! 





A crust of bread, a pitcher of water, a thatch- 
ed roof, and love: there is happiness for you, 
whether the day be rainy or sunny. It is the 
heart that makes the home, whether the eye rests 
on a potato-patch or a flower-garden. Heart 
makes home precious, and it is the only thing 
that can. 


Floral Departinent. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Bee the fields how yellow! 

Clusters, bright and mellow, 
Gleam on every hill; 

Nectar fills the fountains, 

Crowns the sunny mountains, 
Runs in every rill.— Von Sauis. 








Flower-Stands. 

There is a very pretty flower-stand called a jardiniere. 
It is made in the form of a small mahogany table, with a 
top like a dinner-tray. Into this tray fits a painted block- 
tin pan of the same size, with a movable wire cover of 
trellis-work, the net large and open. This pan is filled 
with wet sand, and the trellis-work cover is then laid on. 
Take your flowers (the stalks cut all of a length) and 
stick them firmly down through the wire netting into 
the sand beneath. The flowers should be tastefully ar- 
ranged, with the largest in the centre, and the smallest 
round the edges; and there must be asufficient quantity 
of them to form a mass or close bed. Or you may have 
the central flowers taller than the others, which should 
gradually diminish in height all around them, till the 
small ones near the edge are but just above the rim of 
the frame. Arranged in this manner, they will look like 
a bank of flowers. The jardiniere has a loose extra top 
of mahogany, which fits in, and converts it into a com- 
plete table when not in use for flowers. In forming bou- 
quets or nosegays, always put the largest, fullest, and 
most substantial flowers in the centre (for instance, roses, 
dahlias camellias, etc.), and those that are smallest, 
lightest, and most branchy, on the outside. Flowers 
may be placed very handsomely in green baskets filled 
with, wet sand. 


Layering Carnations. 

To layer carnations, if the soilis not pliable, lay around 
each plant an inch or two of compost. Cut off the leaves 
pretty close to the stem of all the shoots that are long 
enough to lay down under the surface, all but the top 
three joints; then make an incision in the stém, on the 
under side, half way between the second and third joints, 
under the lower leaves left on, and to nearly the middle 
of the stem, bearing the knife upwards right through the 
second joints; then with a peg made in the form of a 
small hook, two or three inches long, peg down the layer, 
so that the whole of the slit part is under the surface, 
which must be filled up level, and the shoots going 
through the same process. When done, give a good wa- 
tering to settle the loosened earth about them, and leave 
them to take their chance. 


Clipping Hedges. 
Almost all thorn hedges are clipped square, that is, the 
top is made flat and the sides perpendicular, the object 
of this being to make them as much of @ wall as possible. 
This system, it is thought, has a great tendency to make 
the hedge grow thin below, and that it is best to keep it 
widest at the base, and let it gradually taper to a point 
at the top. Hedges kept square are very apt, when old, 
to get ‘blanky,” and grow bare near the ground, even 
though the top may be quite thick and flourisbing. in 
this case there is no remedy but cutting down—a disa- 
greeable necessity, for then all shelter is gone at once; 
but by keeping the hedge in a pyramidal shage, this will 
very seldom be necessary. 





Carnations in Gardens and Pots. 

Carnations are the pride of a garden, and deserve great 
care and attention. The common sorts, which are planted 
in borders should have a good rich earth about them, 
and be treated like the pink; but the finer roots should 
always be potted. Refresh the top of the pot with new 
soil, and keep the plants free from decayed leaves. Gen- 
tly stir the earth around each plant occasionally; and, 
as plants in pots require more water than if planted in 
the ground, let the carnation be gently moistened every 
other day during dry weather. The watering should 
take place in the evening, for flowers are injared by be- 
ing watered during the heat of th: dey. 





Work for the Month. 

The operations of last month may be continued, with 
the addition of beginning to take up the green house 
plants towards the close of the month. Some are left in 
the ground all the winter, coverings being made for them 
of various kinds. The seeds of the Californian annuals 
may be sown on some waste piece of ground, there to re- 
main all winter, from whence they may be removed in 
the spring to the beds prepared for them. The half- 
hardy plants which are still in flower, may be lightly 
covered with furze branches or worsted netting at night 
when there is fear of a frost; sticks being placed to sup- 
port the netting over the plants. 





Wounded Trees. 

A simple composition both to make and use, In case of 
wounded or diseased trees is, one part or one quart of 
common tar, two parts or two quarts of finely pulverized 
and sifted chalk. Put the tar in an iron kettle, heat it, 
and, while hot, stir in the chalk. Care should be taken 
not to boil it too much, either when first msde or when 
using it, as that will make it too hard and brittle. 
Should it become so by accident, add tar till it Ss suni- 
ciently soft. When used, heat it tili it boils or becomes 
exceedingly soft, and cover the wood with a thin coating 
of it, leaving no place for water to get under the compo- 
sition. It is very healing, and will remain for years. 





Coriaria. 

The myrtle-leaved Sumach. A dwarf shrub, with 
hand leaves but insignift flowers. It will grow 
in any common garden soil, and is izereased by division 
of the roots. 








Liatris. 
Weedv-looking, hardy perennials, with purplish flow- 
ers, which will grow in any commc= garden soil, ana are 











from whose bountiful udder that cream was 





the titter burst into a laugh. In ancther moment 
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Sester’s Picnic. 


age eS TE © Mase, 
1 
* Y-e-4, _— ° 
“OE cee him in one day! a wale 
dead?” ’ Ft 


: Noi bet he bee terrible fits.” 

“* Well,” the querist, ‘that is the least 
could be expected from such treatment.” 9 
So thought we. Two lawyers upon one man, this hot 
weather, and « third looking on for a chance to get his 
bill in! No wonder the poor fellow had Ars. 


nes 


Whenever you wish to get up a # 

tion ” style, do it in this wise: if you occasion to 
remark that your hero drank a jug of beer say: ‘He 
revelled in the foam-covered liquid—he swallowed it wild- 
ly, furiously—paused for breath—again sank his nose, 
mouth, and chin into the gigantic tankard, and with an 
appalling oath, that shook the rafters of the bara, 
shouted—*‘ ’Tis done! ha, ha! I've swigged it all—all— 
every drop! ha! ha!’” You see at once the picturesque- 
ness of the latter mode of description; and yet you will 
be oh Banned haope it earn exactly the same event 

6 m le sentence — 
drinking some beer. shee teil 


in the “ sensa- 
ve 


‘* Hooray for ke ahi shouted one of the boys at 


the bey tion 
“ Who's Cyrus W.?” asked uncle Nat, who had just 
arrived from B township, and hadn't ma the atte 


shen aid 
+s en you wake up, uncle Nat, not 
he is? ~ hepa y La across th ‘Aulontie Oceame” 


it, he added, with a 
ly golly. Benjamin. I sh'd like to know 
how Cyrus W. fesied arter he had got that ar job dun?” 


A testy lawyer, lately in one of our courts found him- 
self bothered with a knotty witness—who wouldn't ex- 
plain, as he desired, the difference between the ‘ thick ”’ 
and *‘ long ” kinds of whalebone. 
‘Why, man,” he said, “ you don't seem to know the 
distinction between thick and long.” 

“ y ew.” 


“* Wal—you're ‘ thick-headed, but 
tong headed, ve hhow?” said Gway. ~ 


ae mr, Bek. donne think that if the women had 
jo the fighting, instead of th A. 
bloody work of ie men, they would make 
k 
8 


**No—why do ay ask?” 
nk y would, they have such an en- 





* Because I th th 
gaging way with them.” 
_ That's very true, but they have also such a captivat- 
ing way, that there would’ be doubtless more prisoners 
than killed.” 


RAN es 


Sheridan and Fox, with each a ‘ brick in his hat,” 
staggered into the House of Commons one evening. Fox 
was so corned that he could not see the speaker. Sheri- 
dan, on the contrary, saw double, and maintained that 
there were two 8) ers in the chair! This gave rise to 
the famous couplet in the London papers of the day : 

‘** How’s this, I see no speaker, Dick, do you?” : 

‘* What! see no speaker, Hal? by thunder! I see two!” 


The wind was blowing agale. As I the corner 
of Winter and iremont Streets. I noticed a crowd of per- 
sons looking upward. I found my old friend, Mr. Brown, 
in the midst—all eyes were centered on his observations. 
At length a smart Yankee stepped up to him and asked: 
ue bs is Pare Nhe is Tee 
othing; O, nothing, my friend—I was onl 1 

to see how high the wind is. oa 


SRN SS EN A eee 


Dreaming is a quiet way of lying—at least, Brown 
thinks so, for, notwithstanding visious of success at the 
poker-table filled bis imagination for three several nights, 
yet upon going to a certain * place,” where he might test 
the truth of his dreams, he says he was ‘ clea out” 
of money, lost his belief in dreams, and walked four miles 
in a hard rain-storm, not even having so much as a 
“small pair” im the way of change, in his pockets. 





We have heard of a man, reasonable in all other mat- 

ters, who declared that he had been ruined, all his vast 

by an hq Bat when asked 

yy. strangers, “‘ What quake—and where!” the 

ruined mao. with a deeper look of injury upon him, would 
reply confide: » “That's it, that's just it. 

pe Aeterna sir, was most shamefully hushed up.’’ 


ARRAN SRN eee 


Aman greatly in debt, on his deathbed said to his 
friends : y 


“LT only wish to live till I have my debts.” 
His friends commended the motive of his prayer, and 
the sick man in a low tone proceeded : 

‘* And if Heaven would grant me this favor, I know my 
life would be very long indeed.” 


RRAA AAR ANA nnn 





* How are you, count?” said a noted wag to a spruce- 
looking specimen of the _— snob. 

* Sir!” exclaimed the indignant swell, ‘‘ who are you, 
and why do you call me a count?” 

“Why, I saw you counting oysters in New York, last 
week, and | supposed you were of royal blood,” said the 
wag. Snob vamosed. 





epee 


Washington owes | a lady in his neighborhood, on 
leaving the house, a little pict was directed to open the 
door. He turned to the child and said: 

“I am sorry, my little dear, to give you so much 
trouble.” 

‘*] wish, sir,” she replied, ‘‘it was to let you in.” 


‘Papa, can’t I go to the zoological rooms to see the 
camomile fight the ry-no-sir-ee-hose?” 

*“ Sartin,” my son, ** but don’t get your trousers torn. 
Strange, my tear, what a taste that boy bas for nat’ral 
biat’'ry. No longer ago than yesterday he had eight tom- 
cats hanging by their tails to the clothes-line.” 


An advocate of total abstinence was once urging a con- 
firmed toper to forego his favorite Monongahela, and to 
substitute water in its stead, declaring the claims water 
possessed over all fluids as a beverage 

‘I know,” said Tipsy, ‘* water isa fine thing, but then 
it is so blamed thin.” 


aA ener 


The notorious Marchioness de Brinvillers, when she 
was ascending the scaffold, turned to her friend, and said 
that she was afraid she had forgotten to mention in her 
confession that she had poisoned her father It wasa 
trifling omission which she wished to have rectified! 





Mr. Oberon (a man about town) was lately invited tos 
sewing-party. The next day « friend asked him how the 
eutertainment came off ! 

“O, it was very amusing,” replied Oberon, “ the isdies 
hemmed and I hawed.” 

In fishing we have occasionally seen a big pike wateh- 
ing a bait, and evidently weighing the chances between 
getting a good dinner and being » good dianer. He 
should have been able to weigh very accurately—behind 
a0 many scales. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a “ household word" from Maine to Ualifor- 
nia, giaddening the fireside of rich and poor, in town avd 
seuntry, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be @ weekly visitor to every A’ home, 


beeause 

(> It is just euch a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, andin a neat and besutiful style 


(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no edver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 
(> It is devoted to news, tales, , Stories of the 


sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 
(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
seventeen years of editorial experience in ton. 
{> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting not one vulgar word or line 
It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
(> Ita tales, while they a! the reader, cultivates 
taste for all that is and beautiful in hamauity 
that the good influence of such 
2 paper in the home cirele is almost incalculable 
1 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of know’ 
(>> Its columns are free from polities and ali jarring 
topics, its ohject being to make bome happy 
Co It is for these reasons that it bes for years been so 
popular s favorite throughout the country: 


TERMS: —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year, oe 
ou bers, “* 





Any person sending as tarciwe wubscribers at the inst 
rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy gratis 

Any can receive a copy of the paper to hie 
own sd‘iress at the lowest club rate 








There was still ons difficulty to o 


i by dividing the roots. 
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WILD Wiblb - 
“THE SEER OF NIAGAR - 


A KOMANOB OP THB OLD FRENCH WAR. 


BY MRS. ©. F. GERRY. 


CHAPTER X.—[contixven.] 


The hunter muttered an oath in reply to 
wife's ejaculation, but Jacob turned towards . 
door. The litle space round the cabin wa» 
alive with prancing steeds, and glittering 
forms, and gay chit chat, and most conspic 
among the new-comers was Colonel Preveay 
“ Here, man, take care of my horse, will yo.. 
he shouted, leaping to the ground with , 
agility of youth, and throwing kis bridle-reiy: 
Hawkstone, 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jacob, with an awkward | 
“I concludes you're the colonel who "spect, 
be merried to-night.” 

» “Ihave the honor to be that person,” rey). 

Preveau, laughing ; “ make way—TI am in bh 
to salute the bride that is to be,” 

" Why, it’s shocking to speak on, colon 
continued Hawkstone, “ but neebor Moselle | 
jist been tellin on me that his darter is missin 
been gone ever sence three o'clock in the ar’ 
noon.” 

Colonel Preveau started; a volley of o 
broke from his lips, aud he was hastening \ 
the house, when a comrade cried : 

a Ho! there, colowelt . What in the deuc. 
© pay! Have you brought us up bere thro 
the snow on a fool's errand—has the bird flo 
to find more genial mate 1” 

The officer writhed under this cutting spec 
and without deigning an answer, he entered » 
cabin, 

“Pierre Moselle,” he said sternly, “is it t. 
that Claire is missing at this late hour of uo 

5 ay ’ M j ’ 
for her disappearance,” ee 

be. will face you like a man, Colonel Prevea: 
rejoined the hunter, coming forward 3 “the ¢ 
8 gone. Of late she has not said much agai 
the marriage, and we hadn't the least idea + 
dreamed of playing us such a trick. This afi 
noon while | was absent and she busy with 
mother in getting ready fur the evening, » 
proposed going into the bush to gather sor 
evergreen and pigeon-berries to decorate | 
cabin, and my wife, never mistrusting any har 
— She has not been seen since.” 

or some moments Col P 

absorbed in thought. ae 
“She could not get off alone through 
snow,” he muttered. “Aha! J have it—t) 
pest of an Indian girl has been at work bere 
believe!” And he went on to ask if any rm 
skins had recently been seen in the heighh.. 
hood. 














“O, yes, yes! A handsome squaw warm: 
herself by our fire about a week ago, and ge 
my wife and Claire, each, a pair of moccasias 

“And she’s beea round since,” interposed o) 
of the boys; “I’ve met her two or three tins 
and Wild Will's been lurking about in 1 
bash.” 

“Wild Will,” exclaimed Preveau; “ he 
more than a savage—he's had nothing to do wi 
it, 1’ wager, but that cunning Huron girli—1', 
her to thank for my disappointment. I'll stril 
her trail, however, and bring back my pri 

yet!” He paused, fidyetted « moment at | 
buff gauntlets, and then added tw the grow 
gathered here and there, within ; 

* Dieperse now, good people—I am going 
search of the missing bride, and when J find by 
you shall be bidden again. 1 will ride from o1 
pole of the hemisphere to the other but wha 
will have her.” 

At that moment Susan Hawkstone’s bloom ir 
face grew slightly pale, for she was in the secr 
of the girl's flight, bat a glance from her fath 
somewhat re-assured her. 

With the best grace he could summon, Co 
onel Preveaa went out to his comrades, an 
made known the few particulars which had ja 
come to his knowledge, and they rude off : 
laugh over his evident chagrin at the 
tavern. 

Jacob stood ready wo hand the bridle tw the 
disappointed Officer, when he mounted his tplen 
did war-horse. 

“Wal,” he anid, “ so you're gwine arter her 
You've got the right grit, and J likes grit I tei 
ye. Mabbe you'll think me rather for'ard, be 


fies 








nothin’ would suit me better than w go ond 
earch with ye. I ‘spose | knows these parse 
well a» any of the settlers, and so you see, cvs) 
be of service to ye.” . 


